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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SIXTY-THIRD MEETING. SESSION AT HARRISBURG. 


ee sixty-third session of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion met in Harrisburg on December 26, 
27, and 28, 1912. The use of the new 
Technical High School on Walnut Street, 
a noble building, costing with its equip- 
ment nearly half a million dollars, had been 
granted for the meeting by the Board of 
Education, thus offering abundant facilities 
for the general sessions and department 
meetings to be held under one roof. The 
largest enrollment in the history of the 
Association, perhaps the best arranged pro- 
gramme yet presented in the opportunities 
for combining department work with the 
large general meetings, and the enthusiastic 
spirit of interest all the while manifested 
made this a record meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, with its phenomenal enrollment of 
six thousand members. 

While Hon. Henry Houck’s weather ar- 
rangements did not seem to work out en- 
tirely as he wished, his genial words of 
welcome aided in dispelling any of the 
gloom which the cloudy skies of the second 
day of the session might have tended to 
throw over the convention. 

If it is proper to point out any particular 
items on the programme as especially in- 
teresting and deserving of praise, perhaps 
the very general satisfaction in Mr. Griggs 
talk on “The Influence of the Parent and 
the Teacher in Moral Education” deserves 
prominent mention, although Dr. Halleck’s 
forceful and masterly handling of “The 
Efficient High School” was not inferior in 
its line. That Kansas boy’s plea for the 
“Transformation of the Rurai High 
School” will not soon be forgotten. “ The 
School as a Social Center,” a vital and 
timely topic, was ably handled by Mr. 





Curtis, whose experience as secretary of 
the Playground Association of America had 
fully prepared him to speak on his subject. 
Supt. Richey’s argument in favor of a 
manual of instruction for the teacher de- 
serves careful consideration and action. 
Also the report of the Educational Council, 
read by Supt. Robbins, which suggests some 
radical changes, to be made in the near 
future of the schools. 

The sketch of the work of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association since its 
organization in 1852, and its influence on 
our School legislation during that long 
period of time, by State Supt. Schaeffer, 
was a notable address of the session. 

The School Code was heartily endorsed 
for what it has already done and for the 
great good yet to result from it. Its en- 
actment into law in I9II is recognized by 
all who are acquainted with our school 
system, its purpose and its needs, as mark- 
ing with strong emphasis a new era in the 
history of the schools of Pennsylvania. 
Amendments in a few minor matters may 
be asked bv the State Board of Education, 
but the Legislature now in session is ear- 
nestly desired to permit no radical change 
in any of its provisions. 

The mornings of Thursday and Friday 
were given over to Department meetings 
of the City and Borough Superintendents, 
the County Superintendents, the Colleges 
and Normal Schools, the High Schools, the 
Graded Schools, the Ungraded Schools and 
the Manual Arts. There were also the 
Child Study and Nature Study round tables. 
All of these meetings had good programmes 
and were well attended; at some of them 
the attendance was very large. The re- 
ports of these meetings are from their re- 
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spective secretaries. That of the general 
sessions was made by Mr. J. D. Pyott. 

The general activity and wide-spread ia- 
terest in the work of enrollment aroused by 
President Becht and his tireless Field 
Secretary, Miss Frieda Mylecraine, from 
the central office at Harrisburg, resulted 
in the largest membership in the history 
of the State Teachers’ Association. How 
to secure an enrollment that should be 
creditable to Pennsylvania from her many 
thousand public school teachers—now 
more than 36,000—has for the past sixty 
years with the officers of this body of more 
or less earnest educators been a burning 
question. At the meeting of last year an 
amendment to the constitution gave the 
executive committee authority to employ 
a Field Secretary to look mainly after the 
enrollment. At first it was proposed to 
send a competent man out to the county 
and city institutes, but the wiser plan was 
adopted of conducting the campaign from 
a desk in the main office at headquarters. 
President Becht is a busy man as Secretary 
of the State Board of Education, but he 
never for a day lost sight of the Associa- 
tion. The report of Treasurer Keck tells 
a story of figures from different localities 
that shows the hearty interest and support 
of superintendents and teachers in many 
parts of the State. Next year a stiii better 
showing is promised for Pittsburgh. 

The opening session of the Association 
was called to order at 2 o’clock on Thurs- 
day afternoon by the President, Dr. J. 
George Becht, after which devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by Rev. S. W. Her- 
man, of Zion’s Lutheran Church, Harris- 
burg. The Senior Girls’ Club of the Cen- 
tral High School sang a fine selection and 
for encore gave “Annie Laurie.” 

President Becht in introducing Hon. 
Henry Houck, who was to deliver the ad- 
dress of welcome, said: When it was de- 
cided to hold this session of the Associa- 
tion at Harrisburg, one thing that came 
into the minds of those in charge was the 
person who should make the address of 
welcome. This seems to be a case where 
the man and the occasion are come to- 
gether. I am glad to present the man to 
the occasion—a man who has poured more 
sunshine into thousands of Pennsylvania 
hearts than any other man in the State. I 
have great pleasure in introducing my 
good friend, Hon. Henry Houck. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MR. HOUCK. 


Mr. President: You are taking up my time. 
[laughter]. I sometimes get worried about 
these introductions. Now and then I tell about 
an institute which I attended in southwestern 
Pennsylvania. The superintendent was a 
young man. I could sympathize with him— 
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for I was a young man when I was a superin- 
tendent. And there were superintendents in 
those days. He had worked hard. His pro- 
gram was complete. He came to my room and 
told me how happy he was. I said he de- 
served to be. He said, “I have almost money 
enough to run the institute next year.” I said, 
“Well, I have no engagements for next year.” 
Later he came up to my room again with a 
long face. I said, “ What’s the matter?” He 
told me that a lecturer had failed to come. I 
tried to cheer him up. I said, “Read them 
the telegram and they will be satisfied.” I 
said, “ Did they send a substitute?” He said, 
“Yes; but he doesn’t look much like a lec- 
turer.” I said, “ You can’t tell. Some audi- 
ences have been mistaken in me.” So in 
opening the evening meeting he said, “ Ladies 
and gentlemen: I am sorry to tell you that Mr. 
Hillis is not here; but the agency has sent a 
substitute. I do not know anything about him, 
but there he sits. Dr. Brown has given him a 
warm testimonial, and you all know that Dr. 
Brown never spoke a hard word of anybody.” 

The first thing I thought of saying was, 
“Welcome to our city!” the best capital in 
Pennsylvania. No city in this state that I 
know of is more beautiful than Harrisburg. 
Look at this magnificent building. We have 
100,000 people living here who have come 
from all parts of the world and all are pros- 
perous. Never in my life—and I am now over 

have I seen so many happy people on the 
street as I did this Christmas. 

But my time is limited. I was told not to 
talk over an hour. My old friend Brumbaugh 
is to follow me and he has a good speech. I 
met him at noon and gave him a few pointers. 
He is one of my boys. He has heard me speak 
often, and has improved his opportunities. 
Here on the platform are three of the oldest 
members of this body. There is J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, who joined this association in 1855, 
and has been secretary for more than forty 
years. Here is John Morrow, superintendent 
of Allegheny City ever since I know anything. 
And here am I—three of the oldest members, 
but I am the youngest of the three. I am so 
glad to be here with you. I go to the institutes 
of Pennsylvania these days, and I get lone- 
some—so many of those who stood on the 
platform with me in years gone by have 
passed away. 

We ought to be happy. This is a lovely day 
and we had it all arranged for you. I 
arranged for the moonlight myself. We have 
so much to be grateful for. First, we live in 
the United States. Then, we live in the Year 
of Our Lord 1912, the best year the world has 
ever seen. There never was a time when there 
was so much good in the world as to-day. 
Then, we live in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Keystone of the Arch. I love 
Maine and I love Texas, but at the top of the 
list is Pennsylvania, best and grandest of 
them all. I hope you will teach the boys and 
girls to love their own state. Then we have 
our public school system—and that is not so 
old either. From 1834 to 1912—how many 
years is that? I am a little rusty in sub- 
traction. It is not 100 years, anyway! I am 
glad that all our State Superintendents have 
been great men. Pennsylvania has been 
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fortunate in that. Hickock, Wickersham, 
Burrowes, Higbee—all strong men; and not 
least among them is our present great super- 
intendent, Nathan C. Schaeffer. I am so glad 
we have a State Board that will do their work 
well. I sometimes travel through the western 
states where they change superintendents 
every two or three years. In Pennsylvania we 
keep our superintendents in office—and what 
great men we have had! There was Dr. 
Wickersham. What a leader he was. How he 
cheered the teachers. What a big heart he 
had! And Dr. Higbee—what a brilliant man, 
what a gentleman! I served under all of them 
and never had an unpleasant word with any of 
them! Then came Dr. Schaeffer. We are all 
proud of him. We hope he will be superin- 
tendent for many years to come. 

Oh, for a grateful heart to appreciate the 
blessings we have in this good old state. As 
I look out over this audience I see so many 
good friends, and I am glad! I still go to the 
institutes, and they give me a kind reception. 
And where haven’t I been? In every city in 
Pennsylvania, in every high school, in nearly 
every opera house and some jails, poorhouses 
and insane asylums. And here I am to-day, in 
this great meeting. 

Let me give you some fatherly advice for 
which I will not charge anything. I am 
sometimes afraid you over-organize your 
meetings. I would rather have a three days’ 
meeting full of enthusiasm, than so many 
little meetings. It is enthusiasm and inspira- 
tion that count! Don’t make a school of 
these meetings. Have a grand revival every 
year. If you want separate divisions, have one 
for orthography, and one for reading and one 
for arithmetic. The time is too short for so 
many. We must strike hard—get enthusiasm. 
We have school enough at home. 

But my time is up. I am delighted to stand 
before you. You have all been good to me. 
You sent me abroad, and when I was in 
Jerusalem, Brumbaugh wrote me that first you 
sent me money to get me out of the country, 
and now you were sending me more money to 
keep me out. 

[The reader who knows Mr. Houck may 
imagine for himself the applause that 
greeted him as he rose to speak and which 
punctuated the address. ] 

President Becht: If it was ordained from 
the beginning of things that Mr. Houck 
was to deliver the address of welcome, it is 
equally plain that there is but one man 
who should respond and it is with pleasure 
that I introduce Supt. Brumbaugh, of Phil- 
adel phia. 


RESPONSE BY SUPT. BRUMBAUGH. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a pleasure to 
speak to all of you in response to this address 
of welcome which I have heard rehearsed for 
three months past, until I have got it by 
heart and could have delivered it myself 
almost as well! [Laughter.] We are all glad 
to be in Harrisburg. Next to our own towns 
we are glad to be in the Capital City, with its 
warmth of hospitality, its splendid govern- 
mental machinery and its unequalled capitol 





building. There is also an added pleasure in 
the welcome we have received because it came 
from Henry Houck. We hope that in the 
providence of God he will be with us for many 
years, to say the kindly things he says from 
year to year. When I was a youngster in the 
service I thought he was growing old; now I 
think he is the youngest kid in the lot. I hope 
his place will never be vacant when I sit at 
the table. It is a real pleasure, “Pop,” to 
hear you speak a welcome to us here. 

I want to speak a word to back up the 
kindly admonition of Mr. Houck. I learned 
that this body met here in the warm month of 
July, 27 years ago. I attended that State 
Association and so far as I now recall it was 
the beginning of my membership here I 
came as a young county superintendent from 
the heart of the commonwealth. Meeting the 
men and women who were doing the educa- 
tional work of Pennsylvania, I was impressed 
with the magnificent state-wide educational 
convention, and I went back to Huntingdon 
county warmed up by the enthusiasm that 
came from having met a large group of people 
in convention, and took some of this enthu- 
siasm out into the little valleys and hamlets 
of my county. There is something in the 
great massed qualities of a convention. I 
well remember Dr. Higbee—my first State 
Superintendent. He said, “The business of 
an institute is not instruction, but inspiration. 
To the extent that we fail in inspiration we 
fail in the fundamental opportunity which 
this convention offers us.” I have had people, 
born since some of us, who wanted a meeting 
in which some particular problem was pre- 
sented. The thing we want to fight is the 
narrow fool. In Philadelphia we are insisting 
that every teacher should have a broad culture 
in educational things outside of his specialty. 
Mr. Houck charged nothing for his advice and 
I will not charge anything for this confirma- 
tion thereof. 

Some time ago I looked over the school 
budget of Pennsylvania and tried to arrive at 
the cost of educating the children of the 
state, when this idea thrust itself forward 
prominently. For the state at large we are 
paying too much for the kind of education we 
receive and not enough for the kind of educa- 
tion Pennsylvanians should receive. We are 
in the same position toward Pennsylvania at 
large as is the head of a corporation when 
limited by the fiscal policy of the board of 
directors. If there is a propaganda which 
needs exploitation in this state, it is this: 

1. A higher standard among the teaching 
force. 

2. Such an increment to the compensation 
of the teaching force and superintending 
officers as to get perfect efficiency. 

We ought to support the schedule of mini- 
mum salaries as set forth in the Code, but we 
also should have decent living pay for every 
teacher in Pennsylvania. There is a concom- 
itant to that idea; when every school in Penn- 
sylvania, whether in the city or in the remotest 
valley or the top of the most inaccessible hill 
shall be under skilful and intimate supervision, 
so that as a system we can correlate the 
educational work of Pennsylvania. You will 
remember that some of the superintendents of 
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districts containing large populations or un- 
duly expanded are obliged to wear their lives 
out and yet not be able to see every school 
once in two years. That kind of supervision 
is little better than none. Unless we get 
closer supervision and put in good men and 
women to do the work, we will never have an 
adequate system of education in Pennsylvania. 
Every school should be inspected at least once 
in every three months. That is the lowest 
possible close supervision I should like to 
stand for. 

Another thing in close relation to that, and 
which we ought to think about and work out 
in this state, is this: New forms of educational 
endeavor that will bring to every boy and 
girl the opporunity to receive the best form 
of education he can receive. In the rural parts 
of my native county, with taxation at a maxi- 
mum, and the schools open six months in the 
year, we can’t give the children these forms of 
education. We must have a separate fund to 
aid these poorer children in the remote ham- 
lets so that they may have the same advantages 
as pupils of any city in Pennsylvania. There 
ais no excuse for neglecting any child in the 
state. It is our right and ought to be con- 
sidered a privilege to give to all the children 
in Pennsylvania complete educational oppor- 
tunity right at their very homes. 

The other day I said a thing by accident 
that I want to say to you by design. With 
the introduction of the parcels post in the 
country it will be possible for any public 
school house in the United States to be a 
branch of the National Library; and by a 
simple extension of the franking privilege of 
members of Congress our rural population can 
have books freely. When that time comes, 
we shall have to open our country school 
houses at night and bring in the parents, and 
you will have to make the school the center 
of the moral and intellectual life of the com- 
munity. Along that line the State Board is 
thinking and working, and wants your sym- 
pathy and support. 

I am glad Mr. Houck spoke of Pennsylvania 
as he did. In the Code there is a provision 
made for the teaching of the history of Penn- 

lvania in all our schools. If we neglect 
that opportunity and fail to put into the curric- 
ulums of our schools something of the power 
of Pennsylvania in its splendid record of 
achievement for two hundred years, we shall 
have failed in one of the most important 
things we have to do. The other day, in 
looking through some “ Introductory Histories 
of the United States,” I found that they had 
been worked out on the plan of the Committee 
of Eight. In these histories the student 
studies Greek, Roman, Medieval and English 
History, and in the last chapter drifts over the 
seas and lands at San Salvador. It is better to 
begin at the Colonies and see how our fore- 
fathers landed on the shores of America, in- 
stead of letting them skate over the thin ice of 
the history of creation, and so get some of the 


real glory and inspiration of the history of. 


our lands into their hearts. I love this great 
state of Pennsylvania, and I ask you to see to 
it that the next generation love their state 
with as abiding a love as their hearts can 
know. 
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On behalf of the Association I wish to 
thank you for this splendid welcome and to 
assure you that we are glad to be with you 
in Harrisburg. 

President Becht: I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Houck, and its confirma- 
tion by Supt. Brumbaugh, that the Asso- 
ciation is better when it gives its attention 
largely to inspirational meetings and makes 
departmental work secondary. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee had this in mind when 
they arranged the programme for this meet- 
ing. In order to do this, certain of the 
sessions were given over to the Depart- 
ments to be dominated by them. Certain 
conditions were imposed and some limita- 
tions prescribed, among which was the 
reduction of the president’s address to a 
few introductory remarks. 


PRESIDENT BECHT’S INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS. 


Pennsylvania has entered upon a new era in 
her educational history. Two and one-half 
generations have appeared upon the stage of 
human action since the first faint movements 
looking toward free education were crystallized 
into law in the name of the Commonwealth. 
But free education in that early day carried 
with it an invidious comparison. The provision 
was not for free general education. To secure 
such benefits as might come from education 
provided at public expense, it was necessary 
for those who desired its advantages for their 
children, to declare themselves paupers, and 
the children were publicly branded with the 
red rag of proverty. In that early day pro- 
vision was made for only one other class— 
the minor children of German redemptioners, 
who had entered into voluntary slavery for 
varying terms of years in order that they 
might escape the tyranny of their native land 
and eventually enjoy the blessings of liberty 
in a free country. 

The years since 1834, when a general system 
of education by common schools was inau- 
gurated, have been fraught with valiant and 
heroic endeavor in the interest of universal 
education. The struggle has been constant 
and unremitting. Every forward step has 
met with determined oppositon; and no matter 
what the nature of the advance, nor how well 
founded its purposes, ignorance, indifference, 
inertia and superstition were aroused, sounded 
a challenge and stood ready to dispute the 
way. 

Every measure looking toward the spread of 
universal education that has been placed upon 
the statute books, has had to face the fire of a 
vigorous and relentless opposition. The ex- 
tension of the school term from three to seven 
months; the provisions for extended super- 
vision in city and county; the free text-book 
law; the minimum salary act; the law provid- 
ing for medical inspection, not to speak of the 
hundred other progressive measures, became 
a part of our laws because a few heroic souls 
appeared at each crisis, who having breadth of 
vision and courage born of conviction, gave 
themselves over to the task of enlarging and 
extending educational opportunities so that the 
full educational advantages might be brought 
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to the “poorest child of the meanest hut of 
the mountains.” 

The growth of the system has been marvel- 
ous in spite of the opposition. When in the 
coming week, the schools shall be called to 
their work following the Christmas vacation, 
thirty-five thousand teachers will marshall 
their battalions, totaling one and one-half 
million school children, at the school house 
doors. Two hundred and fifty supervisory 
officers will lead and direct these forces. Dur- 
ing the past year thirteen thousand directors 
expended forty-two millions of dollars for the 
purpose of general education in this Common- 
wealth. 

But along with this growth of school system, 
and far out-stripping it, has been the growth 
of our industrial, commercial and social life. 
The ingenuity of man, through industrial ini- 
tiative, has multiplied by a hundred fold, the 
simplest industrial processes of a generation 
ago, and this in turn has complicated the civic 
and social life so that we fairly stand in awe 
of ourselves. Because of this miracle of 
development, a great burden has been laid 
upon the school. 

When schools were first organized, their 
purpose was simply to banish illiteracy. Now 
the school is called upon to meet every re- 
action in life. The church, the home and 
society are increasingly laying great burdens 
upon it. It is called upon to teach all of the 
household arts, from baking pies and stuffing 
chickens, to tending babies. It must teach its 
pupils to run typewriters and turning lathes, 
and to perform a thousand and one operations 
met with in daily life. It is expected to be 
the guardian of the child’s morals and man- 
ners, and to inculcate in him the virtues of 
honor, truth, sobriety, prudence, thrift, punc- 
tuality and patience, so that he shall never, 
never go astray. 

These demands are unusually heavy but the 
school will rise to its opportunities and meet 
its responsibilites. Throughout the history of 
the state, the school has stood as the great 
conservator of the people’s life, through the 
care exercised in behalf of the people’s chil- 
dren; and notwithstanding the fact that 
recently the frantic cry has been uttered by a 
few dyspeptic souls that the public school is 
the most momentuous failure in American life, 
still it stands in the heart and mind of the 
people as the great inspiration of American 
life and American character and “holds its 
place of honor nearest the flag.” 

The administrative mechanism by which 
educational results may be obtained finds 
splendid form in the body of law under which 
the schools now operate. A great educational 
authority has characterized our Code as one 
that sweeps away the outworn anomalies of 
its old organization and places it in the front 
rank for simplicity, uniformity and compre- 
hensiveness. 

The welfare of all the children of all the 
people is the central theme around which every 
section of the law crystalizes. It makes man- 
datory provision for the elementary education 
of every child in the Commonwealth, and 
invests boards of directors with the necessary 
power and authority to provide for every 





form of educational endeavor—practical, 
theoretical, or vocational—that can be thought 
of in connection with the social life and indus- 
trial activities of the Commonwealth. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
law is impersonal and lacks spirit to bring it 
to its full fruition. It needs the animating, 
vitalizing, purposeful thought and effort of the 
host of men and women who must operate its 
mandates. If they lack vision, force and 
earnestness, and the will to do, then the law 
will be insufficient, but if they are surcharged 
with the spirit of endeavor, and possess the 
“divine insanity” which characterizes noble 
souls, then the law will be aflame with spirit 
and purpose. 

Looking to the future, two things seem to 
be of transcendent importance in our system. 
First, the equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities by means of additional appropriations 
to those districts that cannot provide ade- 
quately for themselves. An educated citizen is 
not a local asset. He is a state or national 
asset. Since that is true, education will become 
increasingly a state or national matter. The 
centers of wealth and population can readily 
provide for themselves, but in many of the 
rural communities the inhabitants receive 
small dividends upon their investments, and 
consequently cannot sigh for such oppor- 
tunities as ought to be given to the children 
of suburban communities. The distribution of 
such special aid is a matter of administra- 
tion, but the public needs to realize that the 
state has a duty to perform in providing funds 
for such equalization. ‘ 

Again looking to the future, Pennsylvania 
must make amends for past prodigality and 
wastefulness by providing for a permanent 
state school fund. Unfortunately, Pennsyl- 
vania is the only state that has no such fund, 
though the new law provides for the creation, 
organization and maintenance of one. There 
are unnumbered possibilities in this direction. 
The revenues derived from forest lands, water 
rights, public property, and escheated estates, 
ought in the years to come, to provide a gen- 
erous fund for distribution where help will be 
most needed. We have to-day nearly half a 
million acres of forest reservations under state 
control. Every citizen and every child in the 
Commonwealth ought to have a personal in- 
terest in this, in view of the fact that in the 
years to come the revenue from this source 
will be an aid in maintaining and equipping 
all the agencies that make for citizenship. A 
large permanent school fund means more 
generous remuneration for active service and 
liberal provision upon retirement for those 
who have given life-long service in the cause. 

This association is committed to great and 
wide reaching propaganda. Through its edu- 
cational Council and its Legislative Committee 
co-operating with the executive officers, it will 
keep constantly in touch with every vital 
educational interest. Instead of being an 
annual affair, it will be a perennial influenc 
culminating each year in a grand conclave o 
representatives from every educational institu- 
tion or organization within the confines of the 
Commonwealth. Its spirit will be expressed in 
Lowell’s lines: 
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The world advances, and in time outgrows 
The laws that in our fathers’ days were best; 
And, doubtless, after us, some wiser scheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 
Made wiser by the steady growth of time. 
In introducing Dr. Edward Howard 
Griggs, who spoke on “ The Influence of 
the Parent and the Teacher in Moral Edu- 
cation,” President Becht said: The problem 
of moral education is pressing. We are 
fortunate to have with us the author of a 
book on this subject, published in 1908. I 
take great pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, of New York 
City.” Dr. Griggs spoke as follows: 


INFLUENCE OF PARENT AND TEACHER IN 
MORAL EDUCATION. 


Fellow Teachers: Your President has re- 
cited something of the history of your state. 
You have seen the growth of the teaching 
profession in Pennsylvania from its_ earliest 
beginnings to the things of to-day. It began 
as a subsidiary process. Life education was 

iven in the shop, the home, the church, the 

unday-school. The children went to the day 
school to learn reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Then was added formal discipline to sharpen 
the tools of the mind. But with the changed 
conditions of to-day, caused largely by the 
modern industrial revolution, the schools 
have grown in scope and meaning in rela- 
tion to culture. All over the world the 
conviction is coming more and more that 
every other aspect of education must be 
related to character, that all education gets 
its meaning in relation to character. Plato 
said that the worst things in the world are the 
best things gone wrong. Sharpened tools 
in the hands of a skilled workman are good, 
but not in the hands of a madman. The 
stronger the individual, the greater is his 
capacity for good or evil. We are learning to 
place. moral education in the center of all 
education. 

But there is great ignorance as to what moral 
education is. Even some thinkers, like Spen- 
cer, would make moral education a small part 
of education as a whole. But every human 
action has its moral significance. Apply this 
to the law of gravity. When you consider this 
law in relation to human life it takes on a 
moral meaning. The builders of this house 
had to be moral so as to protect us who sit 
here. The bricks in these walls must be well 
laid in mortar and the walls built plumb, or 
the house will fall and crush us. Carlyle said 
a dishonest man could not build a house. Take 
the simplest laws of physical health. An 
avoidable illness is a wickedness; yet most of 
us ask sympathy from our friends at such 
times. All natural laws are moral laws. 
Moral laws are in the nature of things. We 
must live in accordance with them. Thus the 
problem of moral education is the problem of 
the whole personality. 


This fact is generally misunderstood in the’ 


minds of some people. They still inherit the 
old attitude toward moral problems. They 
use words describing morality as if it were 
merely negative. In speaking of a man’s char- 
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acter they will say that he lacks this quality or 
that, “ but at least he is a good man.” Good- 
ness, however, is essentially positive, not nega- 
tive. Those mingled characters that show 
great faults and great good qualities are better 
for the world than negative characters. It is 
of less consequence whether we should leave 
white or black spots behind us on the checker- 
board of life than that we should press steadily 
forward to “the king row.” An amusing 
story is told of Queen Victoria in this connec- 
tion. When discussing the future life with 
some one, David was mentioned. The Queen 
remarked, “ Well, I will not meet David.” And 
yet David was called “the friend of God.” 
He had some unfortunate experiences; but 
God recognized that such a man was worth 
more to humanity than some people who never 
do anything wrong because they are afraid nor 
anything right because they are too weak. 

We must interpret character in this positive, 
effective sense. Moral education can not be 
effective in three periods a week in the school- 
room. It deals with infinities. Moral educa- 
tion does not mean the teaching of ethics. 
That is only one fraction of the subject. 

Every phase of education has some influence 
on character. The school house, the relation 
of the school to the home, the teaching of 
literature, history and arithmetic, the play- 
ground—each has its own place in the build- 
ing of a positive and effective personality. 

I am to speak of the crowning element with 
reference to the end we have in view. The 
spirit world is a world of persons. Only in a 
conscious personality do we have the higher 
qualities. In the spirit world we have self- 
sacrifice, altruism, all the higher teachings. 
The highest impression on character comes 
always through another personality. The 
crowning influences in your life came through 
human personality. This is true of all of us, 
and pre-eminently of children and young 
people, not only because they are so imitative 
but because the building of character is a per- 
sonal matter. 

The child interprets the world about him in 
terms of personality. The delicate tracery 
produced by the cold on the windowpane is to 
him the work of Jack Frost, not the effect of 
the law of condensation of vapor. Primitive 
men thought the universe an expression of an 
intelligence like their own; as Matthew Arnold 
said, “God was to them a little larger man 
living in the next street.” This is also true of 
children. The spirit universe, the world of 
human institutions and natural law, the child 
interprets in terms of personality. When that 
great awakening comes in youth, personality 
is the supreme influence on character. 

If we could plan for our children their 
comrades, the problem of moral education 
would be simple. We may move our places 
of residence, but that will not guarantee better 
comrades for our children. Some of the 
most corrupt children are members of intelli- 
gent families. That children are rich or well- 
dressed is no guarantee of their character. We 
can, of course, limit in some degree the asso- 
ciates of our children. But too much limita- 
tion is both undemocratic and dangerous. 
Children must learn that they owe it to them- 
selves and to others to live up to their good 
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teaching. We do not want to make them 
prigs, who are no better and no worse than 
criminals. While we may find it necessary to 
limit their companionships with other children, 
we can not make the world over and they 
must learn to meet the evil influences of the 
world and overcome temptation. 

The same is true of an unfortunately large 
portion of the adult world. Let us omit for 
a moment from the argument parents and 
teachers, as we hope they are as they should 
be. As to others—do they behave for the 
benefit of the children or for their own feel- 
ings? Take, for instance, the kissing of babies. 
The kiss of a baby is next to the sweetest kiss 
in the world. All of us like to kiss baby lips; 
but the mother who tries to protect her child 
from indiscriminate kissing makes herself 
disliked. 

A two-year-old child is beautiful. At that 
age comes the first reaching out of the child’s 
personality. It is charming to watch his feeble 
efforts at speech and motion. We could keep 
him at it all day long. But the child in the 
awkward age is unattractive. His hands and 
feet are too big for his body. His words are 
too big for his thoughts; yet he is anxious to 
stand well with us; but we are apt to send 
him out of the room for his awkwardness; 
whereas it is the two-year-old child we should 
let alone, while the child in the awkward period 
needs constant companionship with intelligent 
people. We frequently behave towards chil- 
dren with reference to our own pleasure not 
their welfare. 

But not all parents and teachers are con- 
secrated to the welfare of the children. Some 
teachers are unsympathetic, some are not as 
educated as they should be. Yet the great 
majority of our teachers represent a highly 
select group of individuals, above the average 
of the community in which they live in their 
interest in the upbuilding of character, and 
devotion to their work of informing and influ- 
encing the human spirit. 

Practically every one, no matter how diseased 
or immoral, thinks he is qualified to be a 
parent. We are beginning, however, to have a 
feeling of responsibility for the breeding of 
the generation to come. We can influence the 
breed of the next generation by law by pre- 
venting the marriage of criminals; but we can 
not do it positively. We might produce 
healthy individuals by making our homes 
breeding stables, but this would not influence 
the higher qualities of the human personality. 
We can not do this except by education. One- 
half of all the cases of congenital blindness 
might easily have been prevented by dropping 
the press liquid into the eyes of infants at 
birth. Many cases of blindness are simply the 
victims of ignorance, neglect and uncleanness. 
Some years ago I visited an institution for the 
training of the feebleminded. It was a sad day. 
The superintendent said that the most difficult 
problem of the institution was that some of 
the teachers and nurses wanted to marry 
wards of the institution. He related the story 
of a nurse who had persuaded the family of 
one of the patients that he was perfectly well, 
and influenced them to remove him from the 
institution. Later they were married. Three 





out of five of their children were helplessly 
weakminded—which was to be expected. 

Education for parentage is still in its in- 
fancy. Mothers’ clubs are awakening to con- 
sciousness the idea of the physical, moral and 
intellectual responsibility of parents to chil- 
dren. So far we do not hear of education for 
fatherhood. Of course we can not find too 
much fault with the hard driven fathers of 
to-day. But it should be realized that children 
would be better off with less food, clothing 
and shelter if they had the same association 
with their fathers as with their mothers. 

While there are cases of sad neglect, there 
is a sacredness in the relationship between 
parents and children before which teachers 
should stand in admiration. Almost any sort 
of a home is usually better than any sort of a 
“Home” spelled with a capital letter. Parents 
and teachers have different forms of equipment 
in their work, so there must be constant full 
accord between the two. I wish that parents 
could meet the teachers at every institute to 
discuss their common problems. This may be 
difficult to accomplish, but we must get over 
the old superstition that parents and teachers 
are enemies. They must hold up each others’ 
hands. 

The influence of parents and teachers is 
especially important in the development of 
morals. In the government of the state we 
would not trust every man with the functions 
of the teacher or parent. But in these matters 
the parent is in legislative, executive and 
judicial authority. So in the school the teacher 
fulfils all three functions of governmeiit. 
Either the parent or the teacher may be the 
aggrieved party in the case, and yet we are the 
judges to try the case. It is no wonder that 
we “hash it up” sometimes. 

When Lincoln was President why did the 
people of this country stand a little straighter 
and feel more patriotic? For three reasons. 
First, because of his earnest sincerity, however 
somber he may have been. Second, because of 
his fair, open, uncompromising justice. Third, 
because of his love. Perhaps not love of 
every individual, but love of the best for all. 
That made his influence so creative. Multiply 
Lincoln’s influence by 1000 and the product 
will compare poorly with parental influence. 
Verily, mighty is the influence of the parent 
on the child. I do not mean, in saying this, 
that either parents or teachers should pretend 
to stand before the children as moral models. 

There are two chief virtues of character 
and aims toward which we should strive. 
First, the virtue of sincerity. Buddha said, 
“Earnestness is the path of life. Thought- 
lessness is the path of death.” Those who are 
earnest can not die. Goethe said that there 
was one class of people he could afford to 
ignore—the insincere. From all others he 
could learn something. Children are keenly 
sensitive to sincerity. We adults live in a 
world of lying. Most of these are not very 
black lies, but conventional lies. They result, 
nevertheless, in the blunting of moral sensi- 
bilities. Children lie chiefly because of the 
development of their intellectual activity in 
advance of their moral activity. Children are 
naturally open and frank. We can trust them 
to say what they feel. They may not know 
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what drives them toward particular persons, 
but they are always attracted by sincere 
persons. 

All recognize that in intellectual problems 
sincerity is the only safe ground. If you make 
a mistake it is not always easy to say so. But 
the teacher who is not willing to acknowl- 
edge a mistake ought to be discharged. Chil- 
dren should not learn in school that they must 
use any other means than character, intelli- 
gence and industry to achieve success. 
Nothing is more disastrous than to continue 
for a long time to occupy a situation which 
one is not fitted to fill; for one will hold it 
not by character, industry and intelligence, but 
by other, and more ignoble qualities. If we 
agen a child unjustly, it is hard to say so. 

e are afraid our children will lose their 
respect for us. But if a parent attempts to 
keep up a pretense of moral infallibility with 
his children, the result must be bad. We ought 
to save our children from such shocks as they 
are bound to experience when they discover 
that we are not what we have pretended to be. 
What really keeps our children’s ponent is 
their knowledge that the parent or teacher has 
been struggling earnestly for their welfare. 
What we want our children to respect is not 
us, but the laws we have been trying to teach. 
In moral as in intellectual matters sincerity is 
the only sure foundation if we are to build 

We should lay equal emphasis on justice in 
our dealings with children. Children are ve 
sensitive to injustice. We are not so careful. 
Our instinct for justice has become blurred. 
Children, on the other hand, have not learned 
the lesson of expediency. But what is justice? 
We often see her represented as a bDlind- 
folded goddess holding a pair of scales in her 
hand. Is that the kind of justice we want in 
our homes and our schools? We say, 
“Justice is no respecter of persons.” But 
how can we be just unless we respect per- 
sonality? Historically, there have been just 
three justifications for punishment. First, 
revenge—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. This idea still survives. Second, to 
deter criminals from crime. But terrible 
punishments never have operated in that 
manner. England never had more criminals 
than when her laws were most severe. 

If any one had a gangrened finger he would 
be willing to go to a surgeon and have it 
amputated in order to effect a cure. Crime is 
a gangrene in society. The criminal must be 
cured or cut off from his fellows. Punishment 
should be either moral medicine or surgery. 
Some parents think thev have a right to inflict 
punishment on their children because the chil- 
dren are their own. Those parents should 
have lived in Rome.. They have no place in 
our day. Hardened criminals are few in 
numbers. They are seldom found in our 
schools. Only a few such must be amputated. 
Our pekin is largely that of administering 
moral medicine, not surgery. But how to do it 
is the question. No parent worthy of the 


name who has a sick child will run to the drug 
store, buy some patent medicine and feed it to 
his child; and yet parents and teachers have 
been doing this in reference to morals. For 
their various misdeeds children have been 
whipped, sent to bed early, kept after school or 
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given work to do—the worst of all. That is 
about the range of the average parents’ or 
teachers’ imagination. The result is that the 
medicine does not cure. 

Is moral disease harder to cure than phys- 
ical ills? Spencer tried to help us here by 
saying, “ All punishment ought to be natural 
consequence.” ‘This is helpful, but one-sided. 
The child may be lost in the process. Dante 
was wiser. In his Purgatory and Hell punish- 
ments are similar; but the difference between 
his Purgatory and his Hell is that the souls are 
facing in opposite directions. In other words, 
the effect of a punishment depends on the 
attitude of the recipient. Suppose two school 
children commit the same fault. One comes 
from a good home, while the other has been 
simply spawned. Shall they receive the same 
punishment? It is easy for us to sympathize 
with the good child. e can feel with him 
and are inclined to say little to him. The 
other child is dirty. e offends the nose. 
We are likelv to seat him in the front of the 
schoolroom where we can quickly get our 
hands on him or else put him away back in a 
corner, I have no general prescription for 
these cases. It is impossible to prescribe suc- 
cessfully except for individuals. There are no 
fixed rules in human life. The application 
must be personal. The good child who has had 
right training ought to know and feel that he 
can not do just as he pleases; that there is a 
moral order that will rise up and smite him if 
he does wrong. With the other child, if you 
can not thaw his frozen heart, what can you 
do without making him worse? The criminal 
is often a hero born too late. So we put him in 
the penitentiary, and he hates the law and the 
society which puts him there. When he gets 
out he is more cunning and more dangerous 
than when he went in. This is a method of 
making criminals which is unexampled in its 
efficiency, and should not go on in our homes 
or our schools. We should see to it that all 
punishment is moral medicine administered to 
cure. There can be no justice without respect 
for personality, without love. “ Justice with- 
out love is cruel; love without justice is 
maudlin sentiment.” Some parents say that 
they love their children too much to punish 
them. What they mean is that they are too 
lazy to do their duty. What we want to do is 
to sit down with a child who has done wrong 
and say: “ Let us see how far you have strayed 
from the moral law.” True love must have 
an iron element. We must use the surgeon’s 
knife, if necessary to effect a cure. Love must 
have justice and justice must have love. Love 
is a worker of miracles. It is love that turns 
the individual about when we think he is hope- 
less. It must surely exist in the organic rela- 
tionship between parent and child or teacher 
and child. 

Children do imitate our behavior, and we 
must consider that fact carefully. If we hold 
up a standard for the sake of effect, and fail 
to make our actions correspond to it, the chil- 
dren will quickly see through it. Children 
should learn early in life that some things 
are not good for them that are good for their 
parents. It is a pity never to put on the dinner 
table things which the children may not eat. 

The most difficult thing to teach is love. 
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Love is not a rule but a life. The behavior of 
love is courtesy. We can not be too scrupu- 
lously courteous to our children because in 
wearing this garment of love we initiate the 
children into the mystery of love itself. We 
teach not by what we do but by what we try 
to do. We can not teach higher than we try. 
A dozen failures may be the greatest of vic- 
tories. The real victory is the gain in power 
which comes from unremitting effort. : 

Let us act as if we believe that there is 
something greater in life than mere commercial 
success; that there are lives to be awakened to 
endless growth that they too may leave that 
most glorious bequest that can be given to 
humanity, a well-lived human life. 


The last item on the programme of the 
afternoon was the report of the educa- 
tional council, which was presented by the 
chairman, Supt. F. W. Robbins, of Lebanon. 
Before reading he said: One year ago a 
report was made by Dr. Herrick, but the 
Council failed to organize. During the 
summer, the President asked me to pre- 
pare a report. I prepared a circular sug- 
gesting some lines of thought and sent it 
to the members of the Council and others 
in the State, and received some replies to 
it, which are here formulated. In present- 
ing this report, therefore, it is only fair 
to say that the Council as a body is not 
responsible for it and no authorities are 
quoted. 


REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The following clauses from the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions at the Philadel- 
phia meeting last year are made the basis of 
this report: 

1. “In Ms preg our educational practice tra- 
dition should be fearlessly questioned (a) as 
to subjects of study; (b) as to methods of 
instruction; (c) as to methods of adminis- 
tration.” 

2. “We favor a thorough revision of the 
elementary course of study: (a) arithmetic; 
(b) English; (c) history; (d) civics; (e) 
culture studies,” 

_ Subjects of Study—We submit the follow- 
ing general principle as a guide for suggesting 
changes in subjects of study: “ Knowledge is 
of value in proportion to the number of situa- 
tions in life to which it applies; and in pro- 
ortion to their importance to human welfare.” 
his principle recognizes the child as the 
center and requires the material of the sub- 
jects of study to be suited to his needs. The 
following brief statements are intended to 
show the trend of eliminations and substitu- 
tions that should be made in the different 
subjects of our present course of study. 
rithmetic—Eliminate all those processes 
which require imaginary or fantastic problems 
for illustration or application. This will in- 
clude greatest common divisor, least common 
multiple, compound and complex fractions, 
compound proportion, and partial payments, 
etc. 

2. Eliminate all principles and processes 

which are rarely applied to master situations in 
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life. In some instances they will vary accord- 
ing to the location of the school. For ex- 
ample, lumber measure might be used in sec- 
tions where lumber is manufactured, while it 
would have no place in cities at a distance 
from the lumber district. Other topics of the 
same character are simple proportion, com- 
pound interest, stocks and bonds, etc. 

3. Eliminate all problems which are purely 
imaginary applications in process or in prin- 
- as, for example, $38 7/9, 6 2/5 yards, 
18 1/3 pounds, 42 1/7 shares of stock, etc. 
One could, under no circumstances, have in his 
possession seven-ninths of a dollar; yards 
run in quarters and eighths; pounds in half 
pounds, quarter pounds, and eighth pounds; 
and shares of stock are either whole shares or 
possibly half shares or quarter shares. 

4. Eliminate all problems for which a 
rational motive cannot be found, such as emu- 
lation, self-interest, calculations in other 
school subjects, etc. 

Thus there will be excluded from elemen- 
tary arithmetic as it is written to-day, prac- 
tically everything except the four fundamental 
operations in integers, fractions, decimals and 
denominate numbers, including measurements 
ad quadrangular, triangular and circular sur- 
aces. 

Any further work in ae arithmetic 
should be based on the needs of the pupil and 
the family, such as the keeping of accounts in 
the family, the preparation of a budget for 
family expenditures, the inculcation of thrift, 
the principles of investment, the conditions of 
trade, etc. 

English Grammar.—t. Omit the study of 
modification of parts of speech which are 
regular, or whose forms do not change with 
a change in use. Thus, we could well omit 
nominative and objective cases of nouns, regu- 
lar plurals and genders, the person of nouns, 
regular comparison of adjectives and adverbs, 
principal parts of regular verbs, agreement of 
verb with its subject, etc. . 

2. Eliminate all forms that are not in com- 
mon use or are used so seldom that they need 
not be mastered. These include the subjunc- 
tive mode, the solemn form of the conjugation 
of the verb, etc. : 

3. Eliminate the complete parsing of words 
and ultimate analysis of sentences, as having 
no bearing whatever on any situation in life. 

Thus English Grammar would be reduced to 
a mere handbook, probably its true function in 
any scheme of elementary education. Its 
necessary features would include parts of 
speech, possessive forms, irregular number 
and gender forms, irregular comparison of 
adjectives and adverbs, irregular verb forms, 
forms of the personal pronoun, drill exercises 
on correct forms of oral and written speech, 
the analysis of sentences in a broad way, and 
letter writing. 

Literature—1. Eliminate the study of all 
selections not classics, at least in the sense of 
a good English style. This principle should be 
ig both to cultural and to informational 
books. : 

2. Eliminate the simplified editions of Eng- 
lish classics, especially one_ syllable editions, 
and those written down to little children. 

3. Eliminate all informational material 
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which is not accurate as to facts, and which is 
not written in good, strong, clear English. 

One end to be attained in the study of Eng- 
lish is to create a taste for good literature. 
The school has failed, and will continue to 
fail in this direction, working alone. In some 
way, therefore, the home must be brought to 
the realization, that it has an important place 
in the study of literature. We must have 
home reading, systematic, if possible; and the 
lost art of reading aloud must be re-discovered 
in the family circle. There must also be some 
efficient system in school, of encouraging, test- 
ing, reviewing and explaining selections read 
at home. It is the habit of reading, and read- 
ing aloud, that is the most important factor 
in building up one’s vocabulary, and in making 
one master of expression. Words come not 
singly but in phrases that are fraught: with 
meaning. 

In addition, children should tell or write 
because they have something to say, rather 
than because they have to say something. 
Their strongest motive for doing this is an 
appreciation of the social value of their ability 
to do the thing, as reading to aid or entertain 
family or classmates, or writing to express 
wishes and desires. It follows, therefore, 
that oral composition should precede written 
composition. 

History.—1. Eliminate all battles, campaigns, 
and sieges which have not affected succeed- 
ing events in a definite manner. 

2. Eliminate all characters who have not 
stood the test of a half-century, except modern 
leaders of great movements, either of war or 


peace. 

This will throw out very much of the com- 
plex and meaningless detail of history. 

Substitute the story of industrial develop- 
ment, social ideals, commercial significance, 
peace movements, strong character studies, 
and moral heroism. Man’s place in a growing 
democracy should be the central theme. 

Geography.—1. Limit the term boundaries 
to its use in the sense of barriers. 

2. Limit location of continents in relation to 
oceans. 

3. Limit location of cities with reference to 
bodies of water and trade routes. 

4. Food, clothing, shelter, and transporta- 
tion should be the center of descriptive geog- 
raphy. With these as means one can go back 
to physical conditions, as soil, climate, loca- 
tion; and through transportation to political 
conditions. The home and needs of the family 
should be the center of elementary geography 
teaching. 

Civics—The home and needs of the com- 
munity should be the center; water supply, 
lighting, street cleaning, mail service, the tele- 
phone, telegraph, newspaper, public institu- 
tions, as asylums, etc., and our relation to 
them should be the topics. 

Methods of Instruction—We realize that in 
taking up the subjects of study we are attack- 
ing only one side of the problem of education. 
The teacher is the most vital factor, and the 
ultimate success of the school depends upon 
his fitness for his position. There is great 
waste in teaching, some of which, at least, 
results from following tradition in method. 

The successful application of method de- 
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pends primarily upon an intelligent conception 
of the end of the lesson. Therefore it is of 
first importance that we consider the lesson in 
respect to its pee or outcome: (1) The 
direct—when children have closed their books 
and filed back to their seats; (2) The indirect 
—when the doors of the school have closed 
— the children and they have gone out into 
1re. 

Classified according to their ends, we have 
(1) Lessons for the mastery of technique; 
(2) Lessons for the building of concepts, etc. ; 
(3) Lessons for the application of concepts to 
problems and new situations; (4) Lessons of 
appreciation; (5) Lessons for the organization 
of knowledge. 

To some extent the methods of teaching 
these lessons vary in character, and there is 
waste of energy and time in not applying the 
correct method to the lesson, or in violating 
to any material extent the method of pro- 
cedure. 

In mastering the technique of any subject 
there must be (1) Analysis of the subject into 
its type forms and variations, for the purpose 
of focalization; (2) Presentation of the type 
form and variations successively, in the 
simplest, clearest, and most vivid manner, 
utilizing all the avenues of approach to the 
child’s mind; (3) Testing of members of the 
class to discover whether pupils have gotten 
hold of the thing presented; (4) Drill on the 
thing presented until its action becomes auto- 
matic, realizing that anything short of abso- 
lute mastery is utter failure. 

In building concepts, definitions, etc., the 
Herbartian steps—preparation, presentation, 
generalization—are generally recognized as the 
correct method of procedure. ih 

The application of concepts, definitions, etc., 
to new situations or problems calls for (1) 
Analysis of the conditions of the problem; (2) 
Inferences; (3) Verification of the conclusion 
or inference. jaekes 

Lessons of appreciation reauire a broad 
treatment, analytic and synthetic; keeping in 
mind standards of taste as the end. 

Lessons for organizing knowledge must be 
carried on through the review and examina- 
tion; and these terms must take on a new 
meaning in many schools. , 

The immediate outcome of lessons taught in 
this manner will be the mastery of lessons as 
they are presented. The indirect outcome, 
equally valuable, will be ideals of method of 
procedure. : 

In addition, there are certain constants 
which must accompany the application of any 
method, such as knowledge of subject matter, 
skill in the use of the method, etc., by the 
teacher; and interest, attention, effort, motive, 
etc., on the part of the pupil. Z 

Methods of Administration—1. We believe 
that such interpretation should be given to the 
term “resident of the school district” in Sec- 
tion 1402 of the School Code, that will pre- 
vent the exclusion from school of a boy or girl 
who must work before and after school for 
bread and a place to sleep, when his parents 
reside in another district. Paso ie 

2. In order to meet certain exigencies it 1s 
suggested that the last clause of Section 506 
of the School Code, beginning with “such 
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indebtedness or increase of indebtedness, etc.,” 
should be made to conform to Art. IX, Sec. 10, 
of the State Constitution which says, “ Any 
school district incurring any indebtedness shall 
at or before the time of so doing provide fo. 
the collection of an annual tax sufficient to pay 
the interest, and also the principal thereof 
within thirty years.” 

3. That the numerous reports now required 
from district and county superintendents, and 
officers of school boards, at different times, 
should be simplified and reduced to two forms, 
No. 58 and 509, in order to save time, to avoid 
duplication, and to insure their not being for- 
gotten. 

4. It is believed that it is the duty of schools 
not only to discover the student’s aptitude, 
but to help him make a systematic effort in 
determining the choice of a vocation in which 
he is likely to succeed. Bureaus of vocational 

idance, such as have been established at 
oe Angeles, and other cities, either in con- 
nection with the schools or wholly within the 
school system, including such information 
concerning local employment, such as wages 
paid, preparation necessary, nature and limits 
of the occupation, opportunities for advance- 
ment, etc., are suggested as worthy of con- 
sideration by educational authorities. 

5. We believe that Section 2623 of the Code, 
referring to the compensation of auditors of 
districts of the second and third class, should 
be so amended as to fix a maximum time and 
cost of the audit to school districts. 


On motion the report as read was re- 
ceived and ordered to be made a part of 
the proceedings by the Association. 


es 
— 


THURSDAY EVENING. 








7 programme for the sixty-third ses- 
sion of the Association was wisely 
planned so as to allow the largest possible 
attendance in connection with the depart- 
ment meetings. Accordingly it was ar- 
ranged that the evening meeting should 
be a general session in charge of the High 
School Department, co-operating with the 
College and Normal School Department. 
Prof. A. E. Kraybill, of the High School 
Department, was the presiding officer. 

The fine orchestra of the Central High 
School of Harrisburg was the first number 
on the programme of the evening, enter- 
taining the large audience for twenty 
minutes, and showing what good work in 
music can be done by pupils of their grade. 

Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, of Louisville, 
Ky., talked on the subject of the “ Efficient 
High School,” greatly interesting his audi- 
ence. 

THE EFFICIENT HIGH SCHOOL. 


I have been told that a Pennsylvania audi- 
ence is one of the hardest to speak to because 
they have so much sense. It is an awful prop- 
osition to talk to an audience with sense. I 
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could wish that the faces before me were less 
intelligent. I want to talk to you about the 
efficient high school. I feel that I can do so 
because I have served four terms as principal 
of a strenuous high school and have made 
some of the mistakes a fellow will make. I 
believe that if one talks from his own experi- 
ence he says more that is of value to his 
hearers than if he talks generally and touches 
only on the high lights. I know that if you 
want to talk to the galleries it is this method 
that is the most successful; but it is my aim 
to say something of value to you to-night and 
I shall stick to experience. 

_ A high school is different from other schools 
in everything. My father thought that he 
could manage me just as he had been managed 
at adolescence. Every high school teacher in 
this assembly has had mothers come to the 
school and say, “ My child did good work in 
the grades. What is the matter with him now? 
There must be something the matter with your 
school.” They can not realize that their son 
or daughter has become a different proposi- 
tion. There is no more glorious proposition 
than the high school pupil. It is a glorious 
life for the teacher. It is strenuous, but it 
keeps you young if you succeed at all. I can 
say with the adolescent Shakespeare, “O fair 
young world that hath such people in it!” 
Shakespeare is the prince of adolescents. 

I have tried to get my teachers to study the 
adolescent period from its likeness to the 
Elizabethan age. There were two forces im- 
pinging on Elizabethan England. England, 
unlike other European countries, had the 
mighty forces of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance operating at the same time. In 
other countries one of these forces had almost 
spent itself before the other arrived. 

You know that education in the Middle Ages 
was little more than a jargon of words. They 
did not know that the present is the time to 
live. Jov was banished. People retired to 
cloisters to study words. There are some 
teachers who are still living in Middle Ages. 
There is no place in the high school for those 
who teach that it is desirable to “be” some- 
thing apart from “doing” something. I my- 
self can not see how a person can be a “ be-er” 
and not a “do-er.” I do not believe that 
quiescent goodness exists. We are good only 
as we do good. 

With the coming of the Elizabethan Age 
came a new world of knowledge. Greek and 
Latin literature and the Scriptures were un- 
fettered. No wonder that Age did more than 
any other Age. Then learning appeared as 
alluring as it does to the adolescent now. The 
first years in the grades resemble life in the 
Middle Ages. Children must learn to pro- 
nounce words. They must crawl before they 
can run. I am not making fun of the Middle 
Ages, nor of the grades. But he who pro- 
longs the grades into the high school fails. 

In other European countries one of these 
forces lost its power before the other came 
along. Along the sea shore when the sun and 
moon are pulling together, there is an espe- 
cially high tide, and the flats that one is accus- 
tomed to see are all covered. Just this condi- 
tion prevailed in England. It produced 
Shakespeare. The reformation is a state that 
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must come to every human being who is to 
amount to anything. Divinity gave us to our- 
selves unformed. The greatest legacy ever 
given to a human being is to receive himself 
unformed. There is no fun in living if we 
have no hunting to do. You fellows who like 
hunting would not think it a pleasure to go 
round the corner to a place where game is 
sold, and buy it. The pleasure is in the chase, 
in pitting your skill against the natural cun- 
ning and acute senses of the game animal. 
The reformation invites the individual to form 
himself over again. The adolescent must do 
this for himself. These were the two forces 
loosed on England in the Elizabethan Age; 
and it is just so with the adolescent. He is 
going to have some fun in the forming of him- 
self. 

At that time England had to do all sorts of 
things. An Armada was to be conquered. 
The power of Spain was to be curbed. The 
people were urged forward by the desire to 
make this world of joy and action their own. 
More things appeared possible then than now. 
The adolescent has come to the time of the 
reformation. 

There was a new physical world in the 
Elizabethan Era. A new continent had been 
discovered. Drake had returned from a voy- 
age around the world with his ships freighted 
with gold and precious stones. The discovery 
of the fountain of immortal youth was re- 
garded as probable. Just so there come into 
the world of the adolescent tales of man’s 
achievements. The adolescent reads history 
and biography. He has come into a new phys- 
ical body. He stands erect. I would rather 
have my teachers soak themselves in the 
Elizabethan point of view than do anything 
else. Shakespeare gives the adolescent point 
of view. I got my definition of adolescence 
education from him. 

I used to think that education is a prepara- 
tion for life. The adolescent will not stand 
that definition unless you modify it by saying 
that life is right now. Education must prepare 
the adolescent to live right now. His world is 
an eternal now. Education is not a prepara- 
tion for life. Education is life. If education 
does not appeal to the adolescent then we get 
those awful statistics concerning attendance. 
So much Shakespeare taught me. Life— 

“Tis not hereafter, 
Present mirth hath present laughter.” 

So I abandoned that theory of preparation for 
life. The Middle Ages commanded, “ Prepare 
for the distant good.” The joyous Renaissance 
taught that if you let beauty and joy flow into 
your soul you made it worth saving. We want 
the lessons of the adolescent made interesting 
now, or our teaching is vicious. 

_I try to vivify the high school along the 
Elizabethan way. The high school period is 
the time for moral inspiration. There is no 
other time when the moral makes such an 
appeal. I do not mean the goody-goody morals 
of the old Sunday-school books. A moral 
individual is a fellow who does his best for the 
fellow next to him and for himself. Morality 
is action. We must give the adolescent some- 


thing to do. I could not manage seven hun- 
dred vigorous boys without giving them some- 
thing to do. 
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We have had failures; but we removed them 
by making the boys remove them themselves. 
Failures are moral rather than intellectual 
deficiencies. If you can make the boy himself 
get into the game you decrease failures, There 
was a time when 22 to 23 per cent. of our boys 
were failing every year. Then we asked them 
to take themselves in hand. We told them to 
talk to themselves as they would allow no other 
human being to talk to them. We asked every 
boy whose average was lower than 75 per cent. 
to play the man with himself. We told them 
to go home and write this pledge: “I, John 
Smith, promise to pay to any member of my 
family who catches me away from my study- 
desk during hours, the sum of five cents for 
each and every time so detected.” Those 
cards went up over our entire city. We 
decreased our failures to 9 per cent. by getting 
the boys into the reforming game—by making 
it a matter of personal pride. : ' 

We gave the boys a printed creed, printed in 
the school colors, by the way. The first article 
reads: 1. “To stay where you are you must 
run like everything.” When the boys sing this 
they make a pause before the last word: “To 
stay where yoy are you must run like — 
everything.” 

2. “The boys’ high school expects every 
member to do twice his duty.” I am talking 
to you just as I talk in Louisville. Anyone in 
that city will tell you that just twice as much 
is expected of a high school boy as of any 
other boy. Give a high school boy in Louis- 
ville a commission, and he will perform it 
better than you expect him to do it. It is the 
result of the spirit of the reformation. Expect 
a boy to do well, hypnotize him into thinking 
he can do well, and he will do well. The per- 
son who does not take this tide at the flood has 
failed at the chief point in the management 
of the adolescent. , 

At the time those flag rushes were going on 
over the United States, two class flags had 
been put up early in the morning, and removed 
—by my direction—also early in the morning. 
But one morning we discovered, a flag hang- 
ing 30 feet from anywhere, on a telephone 
wire. How it got there could not be readily 
determined. I was perspiring, for I feared 
someone would be killed in getting it down. 
I told the other teachers, who were much con- 
cerned, that I thought the class that put it up 
would take it down. I went before that class 
and talked to them somewhat in this way: 
“You have a beautiful flag. I like your class 
and your flag. We have some enemies, and 
you remember what they have sometimes done 
to us on the athletic field. If I have to take 
that flag down, I will destroy it. And it must 
come down. You had better take it down, 
and give it to the handsomest girl in town to 
keep for you.” Now I knew there was a diffi- 
cult recitation coming that day, so I said: 
“You may take as much of the ————— 
period as necessary to get it down.” They 
took the whole period. But the flag came 
down, and it stayed down. ar 
‘I have won my greatest victories by not 
doing things myself. Neither could I do it 
all myself. The mothers have helped, and 
they gave splendid help. I make use of the 
boy’s desire to reform himself. He loves to 
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do it. So it was, that in Louisville, when the 
boys and their parents and teachers co-oper- 
ated, the results were glorious. 

Along with moral inspiration there comes 
another quality. Before adolescence there is 
no co-operation among children; but the 
adolescent responds to the altruistic appeal; 
he likes team work; he is willing to give the 
praise to the other fellow if thereby he can 
aid his side to win. The school must do some- 
thing to bring out this altruistic principle. 
Why, this republic has a man’s work before it 
even to assure its own existence. In the early 
days of our forefathers, life was an easy thing 
compared to the present. The pinch is coming. 
We are about to see if we can live with one 
another, whether the diversified elements 
which make up our population can exist under 
one form of government. If the high school 
does not step into the breach and teach altru- 
ism, we will fail as a nation. The high school 
has vastly more influence on the welfare of 
this country than the grades. 

I have been asked why our high schools are 
getting so much money. In reply, I have asked 
whether it is right to pay a surgeon $500 for 
an operation lasting an hour, when the washer- 
woman earns that much in a whole year. 
Would you pay the money if the operation 
would save a dear one? Certainly you would. 
I can not say why it is right to pay a superin- 
tendent more than a teacher, but it seems to 
be a part of the game of life to pay people in 
accordance with the service they render, and I 
hope this plan will last. Should Alexander 
Graham Bell receive his immense returns from 
the telephone of his invention? Consider the 
number of hours that he has saved to the 
people of this country, and answer that ques- 
tion. The high school is worthy of the most 
careful nurture. 

At one time we wanted a square in the 
center of Louisville for a playground. I told 
the boys that we must get it. It could be 
obtained for $60,000. The Board of Educa- 
tion—that was the old board—said that we 
would hardly play on that square very soon. 
I knew that the place to teach concerted effort 
is on a play ground. The English believe 
this and mark their boys in athletics as in 
other branches. And we did not want to send 
our boys into the country to play; we wanted 
to play with them. So we decided to give 
Mark Twain’s “Prince and Pauper.” Tow 
there are 125 people in the cast, and the pro- 
duction of the play requires 100 persons in 
addition. So you will see what we were under- 
taking. The New York people to whom we 
wrote refused to allow us to give the play, 
saying that the rights belonged to them. But 
we wrote to Mark Twain, and he said, “ Yes,” 
and sent us two copies of the book. e 
rehearsed often in a number of places at once. 
The boys made the scenery. We had photo- 
graphs taken of the different tableaux. We 
even had an Elizabethan ballet. The boys 
were the dancers. There was a meeting at 
which I presided, when the mothers came and 
decided on the cut of the dresses, the colors, 
etc. 

The time came for the sale of tickets. The 
box office of the theater was to be opened at 
9 a. m.—so we had advertised. I went to the 
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theater a little before that hour. The line had 
formed at 3:30 that morning. The gates had 
been smashed by the waiting crowds. That 
line contained 600 to 700 people waiting to buy 
tickets. When I got to the box office the man 
inside said, “I have sold tickets for prize 
fights, but never for anything like this.” We 
ran that show six nights. One New York 
drummer asked another at the Planters’ Hotel 
whether he had seen the show. He replied, 
“No.” “Well,” said the first speaker, 
“there’s nothing outside of New York can 
touch it.” The theater was crowded. Our 
prices ran from $1.50 down. 

The ballet was successful. No one believed 
the dancers were boys. And the suffering 
those boys endured was phenomenal. But it 
was their duty and they did it. They all 
remembered they were working for that lot. 

Queen Elizabeth (a red-headed boy) went 
through her love scene with Seymour, and no 
one ever laughed. That boy had watched his 
sister. Mrs. Fiske, who was present, said, in 
surprise, “Is that a boy?” 

We raised $30,000 in this way, and the 
Board of Education gave us another $30,000, 
and we now have the best playground in the 
country. It is large enough to hold a fooball 
field, a baseball diamond, a number of tennis 
courts and 6,000 to 10,000 people in addition. 
That school has about one-third of the high 
school population of Louisville, but its pupils 
have captured two-thirds to three-fourths of 
all the prizes taken in contests with schools of 
other cities. What has enabled the pupils to 
do it is the spirit of the reformation. 

One of our mottoes is taken from “ Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” whose author 
is one of our citizens. It is this: “A good 
thing is not a good thing until you pass it 
along to someone else.” This is the attitude 
of our school.. This is the way the boys look 
at their classmates. Teaching is a joy when 
you appeal to the moral altruistic side. 

But the social side also comes in. We can 
not be either moral or altruistic all alone. We 
must be social to be either. I once taught in 
a mixed high school. And I may say right 
here that I do not understand girls as well as 
I understand boys. There were in that school 
a boy and a girl that were a troublesome team. 
I worked hard with them but they always 
seemed to pull the other way. Finally I intro- 
duced a game. A number of bottles were 
stood in a row, a boy was blindfolded and a 
girl drove him with ribbons down the line of 
bottles, in and out. The victory was to the 
team that covered the distance in the shortest 
time and upset the least bottles. The best 
time that had ever been made was 26 seconds. 
But this team swung down the line, in and out 
among those bottles, and covered the distance 
in 20 seconds, without upsetting a bottle. — 
ran up to that girl and took both her hands in 
mine, and told her how glad I was. I threw 
my arm around that boy and congratulated 
him. How they had practiced that game to 
reach such perfection! They both began to 
take a noticeable interest in their studies, 
Both graduated with credit and later entered 
college. After her graduation from the high 
school that girl came to me and said, “If you 
had taken but one of my hands that time, I 
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would never be entering college now.” Now, 
why was that? And she told me to expect 
reat things of her during her college life. 

t him going, and the adolescent will do 
great things. 

Shakespeare’s greatest quality is sympathy. 
His understanding of the feelings of others is 
positively uncanny. If you once get the adoles- 
cent’s sympathy you will find that the shortest 
distance on earth is from his admiration to 
his imitation. 

Once we gave the opera “ Pinafore” to buy 
a library. The boys gave a good play because 
the people expected it of them. If you make 
a boy believe he is worth 50 cents, he will 
make himself worth at least 25 cents. 
Hypnotize him into believing he is good and 
he will rise to meet your expectations. 

You must watch the atmosphere in a school. 
A German psychologist has said that it takes 
40 to 60 per cent. more time to do certain kinds 
of mental labor if we take no delight in the 
work. Happiness makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. A happy cow 
is twice a cow. I once talked to the manager 
of a Swiss dairy, who told me that he gave 
higher wages to dairy-maids who could sing. 
He said he had the maids sing to the cows 
while milking, and the cows never knew when 
to stop giving milk. It is the same with the 
adolescent. Jolly him along and he will do 
more than you thought he could do. 

Some teachers kill a high school by repeti- 
tion. The adolescent needs to be interested. 
I can not see who could be interested in my 
teaching when I started. The time when a 
pupil first approaches the study of Latin is 
tremendous in its importance. Iy you let him 
get his declensions and conjugations then he 
will have them for all time; but let this flood 
pass, and interest will be dissipated. The 
first six weeks are critical in high school life. 
If the grades have rubbed off the bloom of 
interest from study, you high school teachers 
have indeed a hard task before you. Genius 
throws old things into new forms, That is the 
principal thing that genius does. You know 
how cooks vary the preparation of our food 
to arouse our appetites. A teacher of adoles- 
cents should vary his repetitions and the 
adolescent will respond. We have too much 
repetition. Thirty-eight repetitions properly 
done are better than sixty-eight. If you were 
painting a house you would not cover the 
whole house with the same number of coats 
necessarily; you would repeat the painting 
only where it appeared to be necessary. I am 
quickly bored. I own my attention, and will 
not bestow it where I am not interested. So 
with the adolescent. 

I wish every high school teacher had a 
sense of humor. It keeps one from being dull. 
Humor is next to the New Testament among 
a teachers’ qualifications. 

I have wished to show you some of the prin- 
cipal ways I have tried to direct my high 
school so as to get efficiency. These are not 
theoretical, but such as you can all put into 
practical use. 

Dr. Hollick closed his address by repeating 
the Anglo-Saxon definition of happiness as 
given by a French writer who had made a 
study of the Anglo-Saxon race. “ Happiness 
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is a state of satisfaction engendered by sur- 
mounting the moral and material difficulties of 
life.” We high school teachers are confronted 
with many difficulties so that we may have the 
gpa which comes from surmounting 
them. 


Supt. George Wheeler, of Philadelphia, 
then read the following paper on “ The Six- 
Year High School,” which was heard with 
much interest. This subject has been 
widely discussed, and attention is directed 
to the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. 

THE SIX-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL. 


In traveling over the main line of the 
Pennsylvania railroad I have noted with inter- 
est the marvelous changes that have been made 
in recent years in the road bed of this great 
highway. What impressed me most forcibly 
was the fact that for a large part of the way 
the old road bed has been abandoned. It was 
built when the world moved much more slowly 
than it does to-day. Time was plentiful and 
money was scarce. It was cheaper to build 
a crooked railroad, winding around the hills 
instead of cutting through them, following 
long curves of the streams to save the expense 
of building bridges, and crossing the streets 
of towns and cities at grade. In recent years 
the railroad has spent many millions of dollars 
to dig tunnels and cuts, build embankments 
and bridges, and to elevate or depress tracks 
in cities. Once the question was, “ Which is 
the easiest and cheapest way to build the 
road?” Now the question is, “ Which is the 
most direct low grade line?” Once the aim 
was economical construction; now it is eco- 
nomical transportation. The efficient handling 
of traffic had to be secured though it meant 
abandoning the old line and building a new. 

The educational roadbed over which our 
pupils travel in the public schools was orig- 
inally laid out in much the same way that the 
original railroads were planned. Much that 
exists in educational procedure to-day is there 
simply because it was the best that could be 
afforded at the time it was instituted. The 
country was poor. Educational expenditures 
were small. uipment was meagre. Build- 
ings were inconvenient and unattractive. 
Books were scarce and costly. School terms 
were short. Teachers were poorly trained and 
worse paid. There was no general supervision 
and, therefore, each community had its own 
peculiar type of school organization. Many of 
these still survive. They have no relation to 
present conditions. They are what they are 
simply because they started at a time when, 
owing to circumstances, nothing better could 
be done. The tendency of human nature to 
follow the beaten track explains the rest. 
But the same business advance that is straight- 
ening out the railroad tracks is putting more 
direct methods into the schools. The same 
business foresight that throws into the scrap 
heap fairly efficient machinery and puts in its 
place the finest modern apparatus is coming 
into our schools, breaking down our fairly 
good plans of organization and putting in their 
places the finest devices of the most skillfulf 
educators and administrators. 
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The prevailing practice of having eight 
grades in the elementary schools and four 
grades in the high schools is not the result of 
a deliberate plan based upon sound educational 
principles, but is due largely to the fact that 
the private schools and colleges were flourish- 
ing institutions long before free public schools 
had made much headway. At first the public 
school had no definite goal in mind. There 
was no clearly planned course of study and 
the grade of work offered varied with the 
abilities of the successive teachers. The 


quality of the work slowly rose until the best: 


work in the public schools reached the stand- 
ards of the academy. Pupils who had been in 
the public schools about eight years were able 
to enter the academic work proper. The acad- 
emy has since given way to the public high 
school but the meandering eight year elemen- 
tary course which led to the academy is still 
used in reaching the high school. 

“Why has the giraffe such a long neck?” 
asked the teacher. ‘“ Because his head is so 
far away from his body,” was the small boy’s 
answer. Why has the elementary school so 
long a course. Because the high school is so 
far away from the first grade. The vital con- 
siderations were not thought of when the 
present practice was established. The fact that 
the mental, physical and spiritual life of the 
child undergoes a marvelous change between 
the ages of 12 and 18; that there are certain 
peculiarly favorable periods for the study of 
certain subjects; that pupils vary greatly in 
special aptitudes and therefore need an experi- 
mental period in which to test various lines of 
work before selecting a definite higher course 


of study; the need of a transition period from ” 


the one-teacher regime to the departmental plan 
in the high school; these, and a multitude 
of similar considerations which should deter- 
mine the organization of our schools, have 
received little or no attention in determining 
the subdivision of public school work in the 
eight years of elementary and the four years 
of high school training. The lack of a sound 
basis for the present plan has become plainly 
evident under the critical studies of scientific 
investigations. Thoughtful students of educa- 
tion are breaking away from the 8-4 arrange- 
ment because they find that it is a piece of 
educational machinery of too low an efficiency 
for use in a modern school system. This un- 
rest has given rise to a large variety of experi- 
ments. Gary, Indiana, carries the pupil for- 
ward for ten years in one building and follows 
it with two years in a separate high school. 
Denver has the 8-1-3 plan, using the ninth 
school year to make the transition from the 
elementary to the high school. Muskegon, 
Michigan, uses the 7-5 plan, Kalamazoo the 
7-3-2 plan. Another group including part of 
New Yory City follow the 6-2-4 plan. Finally, 
a considerable number of places, including 
Los Angeles, Grand Rapids and Evansville, 
report that they are using either the 6-6 plan 
or the 6-3-3 variation of this plan. 

If I read the signs aright, in all of this 
experimentation there is a rather strong drift 
toward an ultimate settling upon a six-year 
elementary school course, followed by a six- 
year high school course, but with the latter 
divided into two rather distinct periods of 
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three years each, thus constituting a junior and 
a senior high school with the distinct pur- 
pose of making the junior high school the 
connecting ling between the elementary school 
and the formal high school. The elementa 
course is also, to some extent, marked o 
with two three-year periods but the line of 
division is not so great as to require separate 
organization for proper handling. 

Briefly then, the tendency seems to be 
strongly toward changing from the 8-4 to the 
6-3-3 plan. Frankly, I confess that when the 
thing was first suggested, I did not see what 
there was to gain by the change. It looked 
to me like an attempt to make something out 
of nothing by juggling figures. It made a 
total of twelve years of schooling in either 
case. It seemed like saying that if I had eight 
dollars in one pocket and four dollars in 
another, I would in some mysterious way be 
better off if I redistributed it so as to have 
six dollars in one pocket, three dollars in an- 
other and three dollars more in a third. 

But a child’s mind is not so much like a 
pocket as like a garden and what it contains 
does not so much resemble dollars as plants. 
Neglected, this garden grows up in noisome 
weeds of ignorance and vice. Cultivated, it 
produces plants of use and beauty. What the 
crop shall be and what it shall be worth de- 
pends very largely upon the school. In the 
school life of the child there are two strongly 
differentiated growing seasons of equal length, 
each with its own most suitable crop and re- 
quiring its own special method of cultivation. 
The first matures when the boy is twelve and 
the second when he is eighteen years of age. 
The mistake we make is that we take eight 
years of time to raise a six year crop, and 
much of it spoils from withering or over- 
ripeness. For the second six year crop, onl 
four years remain and it fails to mature. It 
is in this sense that the 6-6 plan is vastly better 
than the 8-4 plan. 

The six elementary years when scanned 
closely are seen to consist of two three-year 
periods. At first the attention of the pupil is 
in large measure fastened — what may be 
termed the mechanics of education. By the 
end of the third grade the average child writes 
as legibly as he ever will. He has mastered 
the mechanism of the reading process and can 
add, subtract, multiply and divide with num- 
bers of fair size. In other words he has 
opened the door of the three R’s. | we 

In grades 4, 5 and 6, the mechanical ability 
acquired in the first three grades is put to use 
in knowledge gathering. The pupil uses his 
ability to read in the study of geography, ele- 
mentary history and juvenile literature. He 
extends his mathematical thinking from whole 
numbers to fractions, common and decimal. 
He learns the common weights and measures, 
and applies his knowledge in arithmetic to 
the common activities of everyday life. He 
handles the pen more freely and can now use 
it to a considerable degree as a means of ex- 
pressing his thought. Composition and letter 
writing have held an important place in his 
work. To sum it up, he has passed over the 
threshold and taken possession of the three 
R’s. 

He is now twelve years old: It isa critical 
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moment. His future career depends in large 
measure on what we do for him in the next 
three years. He feels the first impulses of 
adolescence driving him to new interests, 
ambitions, and activities. Much that once 
interested him greatly now begins to appear 
flat, stale and unprofitable. If we choose to 
do so, we can keep him working with the same 
old material in the same old way. The com- 
pulsory law gives us possession oi him for two 
years longer and he has to submit. But, if 
we do, we need not wonder that he becomes 
dissatisfied and leaves school as soon as he 
reaches the age of fourteen? He is tired of 
childish studies and childish methods and goes 
to work in order to “ get a chance to do some- 
thing worth while.” hether or not a pupil 
remains in the school past his fourteenth year 
depends very largely on what is done for him 
in the seventh and eighth grades. At the very 
best the period from 12 to 15 is full of whims 
and restlessness and many will drop out of 
school in spite of our best efforts. Under the 
8-4 plan the break in his school career comes 
in the very midst of this critical time. The 
compulsory attendance law loosens its grip 
just when he completes his elementary course. 
Given a restless boy, a change of schools, and 
the legal right to leave school, all meeting at 
the same time, and you have a coincidence that 
is responsible for much of the tremendous 
shrinkage in numbers between the eighth and 
the ninth grade. Postpone the change of 
schools for a year and you carry the pupil to 
a period of more steady purpose. If we can 
plan the work to hold his interest to fifteen, 
we can usually hold him longer. 

The mind of the twelve-year-old has a 
powerful craving for something new and 
different. Through the junior high school we 
can do much to meet this perfectly normal 
desire. The subjects of study have a broader 
range, a more practical bearing and a more 
vital interest. Attention need no longer be 
concentrated upon the three R’s for their own 
sake. They have become merely the means for 
more advanced educational endeavor and ac- 
complishment. To read, to spell, to write, to 
handle whole numbers and fractions, these 
processes have in large measure become auto- 
matic. Arithmetic is now applied to more and 
more varied phases of life, and at last leads 
out in the generalized processes of algebra. 
English literature and the technique of the 
language receive definite attention. This is a 
favorable time for those who are looking to 
higher academic training to begin the study 
of a foreign language. Myths, legends, and 
anecdotes give way to formal history. Geog- 
raphy takes a more scientific form. Biology 
camuleats elementary nature study. Elemen- 
tary physics and chemistry may now be intro- 
duced. Drawing takes on more specialized 
and practical forms. Cooking and other phases 
of domestic economy for girls and varied 

es of shop work for boys give an outlet to 
their strong desire to do practical things. 
Physical training, especially adapted to their 
peculiar needs can now be given. 

It is plain that this varied program can not 
be carried on under the one-teacher plan that 
has prevailed in the first six grades. A modi- 
fied form of departmental work should be 
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used, not only because the work can thus be 
better done but because it is highly desirable 
to go by easy stages into the full departmental 
plan of the senior high school. The confusion 
and bewilderment caused by the sudden plunge 
from the one-teacher regime of the elementary 
school to the departmental plan of the high 
school has been responsible for the failure and 
withdrawal of many first year high school 
students. The junior high gives an excellent 
opportunity to make an easy transition from 
one plan to the other. 

Of the pines of the senior high school in 
this plan I need speak but briefly. It would 
differ but little from its present type of organ- 
ization and curriculum. The junior school has 
given the pupil an opportunity to try out 
varied lines of interest. He is now better 
prepared to choose his course wisely. His 
past three years have given him some guidance 
in determining whether he shall take up aca- 
demic, commercial, manual or trade work. He 
fits in the work because he has grown, and not 
been thrown, into it. Where this plan has been 
tried, high school attendance has greatly in- 
creased. This tells its own story. 

But the question will naturally come, “Is 
the new plan costly? Can we afford to use 
it?” Consider for a moment the following 
matters. The seventh and eighth grades are 
usually the smallest in a school. Frequently 
there are so few pupils of these grades in our 
smaller schools that they can not be well 
classified and organized. Collect in one build- 
ing these weak classes from several schools 
and you have at once sufficient numbers for 
proper and economical handling, and probably 
with some saving in the teaching force. Our 
high schools are costly institutions to run. In 
Philadelphia the total cost of teaching a pupil 
in the high school is between three and four 
times as great as it is in the elementary 
schools. ore than one third of the pupils 
now in high schools are in their first year. 
Join these to the 7th and 8th grade pupils to 
complete your junior high school and you 
make another material reduction in the cost of 
instructing this large group of students. 
There is reason to believe that the junior high 
school will enable us to do better things and 
save some money at the same time. 

Briefly to summarize, the following are 
among: the advantages of the 6-3-3 plan. ; 

1. It fits the work more closely to the pupil, 
thus retaining many who formerly dropped out 
from lack of interest. 

2. It shifts to a less dangerous period the 
change of schools which now occurs just when 
the compulsory law loses its hold. 

3. It provides easy transition from the one- 
teacher regime to the departmental plan. 

4. It provides a definite period in which 
interests and aptitudes may be tried out, thus 
lessening the number of educational misfits in 
the higher courses. 

5. It tends to eliminate waste in the matter 
of equipment and teaching force, thus giving 
the community a larger return for its educa- 


‘tional expenditures. 


The lines have been surveyed and located 
for a better educational roadbed for our boys 
and girls. It means the abandonment of some 
of the old right of way, but each suggested 
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change is for the better. It does not require 
additional funds; indeed there may be some 
saving. hen we e these matters clear to 
our ards of Education and to the com- 
munity, the road can be put in operation and 
we shall have made one more step toward an 
ideal school system. 


The last address of the evening was by 
Principal V. K. Irvine, Butler, who spoke 
as follows upon the 


MECHANICAL SIDE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRAM ME, 


Several weeks ago, in order that I might 
have up-to-date information in regard to what 
other schools consider the proper arrange- 
ment of the high school schedule, I addressed 
a questionnaire to the principals of fifty high 
schools in different parts of the country. 
Answers were received from forty-three. y 
thought in sending out this list of questions 
was, that if any considerable number of those 
who replied should agree on certain phases of 
the subject, I should thus learn what they 
considered the best practical solution of the 
problem, even though it might not conform to 
their ideal of what should be the solution 
under a more favorable environment. I shall 
then endeavor to give you, in condensed form, 
some of the conclusions which I have drawn 
from this investigation. 

In the first place, the question, of whether 
a single or a double session is preferable 
seems to be determined largely by the area of 
the territory from which the several schools 
draw their pupils. It is obvious that if a stu- 
dent comes a great distance it is impossible 
for him to return home at noon, while if he 
lives a comparatively short distance away, the 
opposite is true. As a rule, therefore, single 
sessions, or those in which there is simply a 
short lunch period at the noon hour, are found 
in large centers of population, and double 
sessions, or those in which the students are 
dismissed from the jurisdiction of the school 
for a longer or shorter ary where the dis- 
trict is not so large, although there are some 
notable exceptions to the rule, for example, 
Pittsburgh which has a double session. 

The solution of the problem of furnishing 
lunch to the pupils seems, in great measure, to 
> ge upon the number of sessions per day. 
Of the forty-three schools which sent in re- 
plies to my questions seventeen have single 
sessions, and of these seventeen fourteen 
make some sort of provision for furnishing 
lunch to their students while three do not. On 
the other hand, of the twenty-six schools which 
reported double sessions, but three make any 
provision for furnishing lunch and twenty- 
three do not. It is probable that in these 
twenty-three schools, as well as in the major- 
ity of the high schools of our smaller cities, 
there are many students who remain in the 
building during the noon intermission and 
swallow a cold lunch. It appears to me that 
this is not as it should be. We all know that 
our pupils will be able to do more efficient 
work if they are properly nourished, and al- 
though the problem is in many ways a diffi- 
cult one it is one which we ought to grapple 
with and solve. 
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There seems to be great uniformity in the 
length of the school day. In the case of al- 
most all schools it is about five hours in 
length. In a few instances it is four and one- 
fourth or four and one-half hours, while in 
a number of others it is six hours, and I was 
somewhat surprised to find one place which 
reported a single session which lasted seven 
and one-half hours. 

The number of periods into which the school 
day is divided and the length of the periods is 
also very uniform. The majority of schools 
having a single session divide the time into 
six periods of about 45 minutes each, while 
those which have a double session usually 
have seven periods of from 40 to 45 minutes 
each. However, there are a few schools which 
enter a protest against this arrangement. For 
example, one principal wrote that he believes 
that a working day should consist of five one- 
hour periods, that study periods should be 
abolished, and that frequently recitations in a 
given subject might occur only two or three 
times per week. He explained that these 
sixty-minute periods are devoted partly to 
recitation and partly to study, that no 
advanced home work is assigned but that all 
study outside of the school room is to clinch 
the work of the recitation. He admitted that 
if this program were undertaken in the aver- 
age school where the periods are used to hear 
recitations on work prepared at home, the 
pupils would die of overwork. But he stated, 
further, that the plan is being tried in his 
school and that the results are by far the most 
satisfactory that they have had for several 
years. Some time ago a wide-awake school 
man expressed to me the opinion that our 
school day should be lengthened. That school 
should be convened at eight a. m. and dis- 
missed at 5 p. m. The periods should be 60 
minutes in length and should be divided into 
two parts, 30 minutes being devoted to reci- 
tation and 30 minutes to study, all home study 
being abolished. I have been told that a modi- 
fied form of this plan is being tried in one of 
the high schools of our state, a portion of each 
period being devoted to study, but a certain 
amount of home study being required as well. 
Several of the teachers of this school offered 
the criticism that the pupils depend on the time 
given in school for study and do not put in 
the proper amount of time at home, and the 
natural result is that the work is not properly 
prepared. 

The next question asked was in regard to 
the number of recitations required, or allowed, 
per pupil per day. -The replies showed that of 
the forty-three schools that answered the ques- 
tion all but three place the usual or standard 
number of recitations at four, the three excep- 
tions requiring five. On the face of it this 
seems to show great unanimity of opinion on 
the part of our high schools, but a more 
critical study reveals the fact that in some 
schools the four studies are all of the usual 
character, such as English, mathematics, 
science, and one ‘language; manual training, 
spelling, penmanship, and music being required 
in addition; while in other schools manual 
training and music seem to be included in 
the four required studies. The minimum 
number of recitations required of certain sub- 
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normal pupils varies from one to four, and 
the maximum number allowed runs from four 
to seven. It would appear from this that in 
most high schools proper recognition is given 
to the fact that we are not all blessed with the 
same degree of mental ability, and that the 
course of study is so arranged that the stu- 
dent who can not do the usual amount of work 
in the prescribed time may have a longer 
period in which to complete it. And surely it 
is a self-evident truth that the student who 
can finish the course in less than the pre- 
scribed time should be allowed to do so. 

One of the most puzzling problems con- 
nected with the high school program is the 
amount of time which should be spent on the 
preparation of the different lessons. It is 
easy enough to tell a boy that he should study 
his lessons until he gets them, but in most 
cases something more definite is necessary if 
the results are to be satisfactory. The answer 
to the problem depends to some extent upon 
the mental caliber and power of concentration 
of the several students, but there are other 
factors which are almost as weighty. One 
subject, for example, is more difficult than 
another and should have a greater share of 
the time at the disposal of the student. The 
ground to be covered is greater in some cases 
than in others. The teacher herself is an 
important factor. Some teachers are much 
more exacting than others. The degree to 
which the teacher is able to create a bond of 
sympathy between herself and the class, and 
thus make her pupils love the work and do it 
willingly and cheerfully, and with the feeling 
that they are doing something worth while, 
has much to do with results. And, finally, the 
teacher can save many hours in the life of the 
children if she has the gift of presenting the 
subject in such a way that her pupils will be 
able to grasp it readily and easily, or as the 
boys sometimes put it, if she is a good ex- 
plainer. Now, it is by no means my purpose 
to try to suggest any time schedule which 
will furnish the solution to this problem, but 
I do believe that it is possible to work out a 
scheme which will be suggestive and of: value 
to both pupil and teacher. We have tried the 
plan in our school and while it has not pro- 
duced the results we are striving for, we feel 
that the work of most of the school is the 
better for it. For example, in our freshman 
year we suggest to the students that they 
should study about 40 minutes on English, 60 
minutes on science, 90 on algebra, and 90 on 
Latin. We explain that this is only a sugges- 
tion and that, if it takes them longer than the 
given time to get their lessons, to study 
longer; while, if they can get them satisfac- 
torily in a shorter time, that too is their 
privilege. Of course, there are always some 
who report that they have studied the sug- 
gested time without getting their lessons. 
Those students are like “the poor, we have 
them always with us.” But if at any time a 
considerable number of the class report that 
they could not prepare the lesson in the given 
time, a wide-awake teacher will realize that 
something is wrong. Either her lessons are 
too long, she is not presenting the subject 
properly, or something else is at fault, and 
she will not rest until she has discovered and 
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remedied the trouble. It is also a good plan 
to assist each student to arrange his indi- 
vidual schedule so that he will have a definite 
time for doing everything. He may have one 
or two or even three study periods in school, 
and he should be taught to have a certain 
definite work for each one of those periods. 
His home study should be. arranged in like 
fashion, Here is where the parent may be 
of great assistance to the teacher. The stu- 
dent should, as far as possible, have a definite 
time for everything and he should be taught 
to allow nothing to interfere with his sched- 
ule if it can be avoided. He will thus form 
the habit of doing his work in a systematic, 
orderly, methodical manner, “a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” I believe that it 
is a fact that very, very few of our high school 
students are incapable of doing the work. 
Most of the so-called subnormal incompetents 
are weeded out before they reach the high 
school. The difficulty is that they do not 
know how to go about the task of doing their 
work, and it would be far better if we should 
spend less time trying to impress upon our 
pupils the necessity of studying, and devote 
more time to the task of teaching them how 
to study. 

While we are on the question of studying 
it may be of interest to you to learn the 
opinion of those to whom I sent the ques- 
tionnaire concerning the general study hall. 
That particular question was answered by 
forty-one schools. Twenty-nine of these 
schools have general study halls and twelve 
have not. Of the twenty-nine, twelve re- 
ported that the plan is satisfactory, twelve 
that it is not, and the other five were in doubt 
about it. 

One question which I had hoped would be 
answered by every one was, in fact, answered 
by less than half of those who replied. This 
failure was, I am sure, due to the fact that I 
did not succeed in making my meaning clear. 
The question was this: “In your judgment, 
how many hours should a high school student 
devote each week to purely high school work?” 
What I meant was, how many hours per week 
should the high school student devote to all 
the interests of school, including recitations, 
preparation of lessons, music, manual train- 
ing or domestic science, physical training, 
etc. While the question was answered by but 
few there was great unanimity of opinion 
among. those who did respond. Almost with- 
out exception they placed the figure at about 
forty hours. Two made it a little less than 
this time and two or three put the figure a 
little higher, but the average was just about 
forty. It appears to me that this is none too 
high. All normal boys and girls are awake 
not less than 14 hours per day, 7 days in the 
week, or a total of 98 hours. The school has 
their attention and interest 40 hours or about 


. 40 per cent. of the time while 60 per cent. is 


given to other things. When we teachers 
consider that we are responsible not only for 
the mental welfare of the child, but are also 
supposed to train him in morals, in go 
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manners, in proper care of the body, that we 
are to give him the spirit of industry, that we 
are to inculcate in him a love for the good, 
the beautiful, and the true, that we are to in- 
spire him with ideals that will probably direct 
his course in life, that we will train him into 
habits of efficiency, that we are to endow him 
with the ability to perform his own part in 
the great life-work of society, that we are to 
arouse in him that spirit of joy and enthu- 
siasm which comes from conquest and victory 
over self and matter, surely we must realize 
that the time is none too long and that every 
minute is precious. 

There are other phases of the subject that 
might be discussed but I do not wish to exceed 
the time allotted to me and shall merely men- 
tion them. Of the forty-three schools only 
thirteen provide for recess or rest periods. 
To my mind that is wrong. Twenty-five 
schools hold some kind of social functions 
for their schools. I notice that in the majority 
of cases dancing is the chief diversion. Seven 
conduct continuation schools which usually 
take the form of night schools. Thirty-seven 
hold chapel exercises at least once a week 
although very few have them every day. 
Thirty-two give some attention to music 
aside from the singing in the chapel exercises, 
and fifteen have regular gymnasium drill. 

A question of great interest to me is the 
place that manual training and domestic science 
should have in the high school schedule. 
Should they be given once each week in addi- 
tion to the four so-called regular studies or 
should they be considered as a regular study and 
receive their proper share of the students’ time 
each day? If they are given weekly should 
they displace the regular work or should the 
pupil be required to make up that work? 
Should they be compulsory or elective or both? 
Should they be given early in the course or 
in the later years? Or should they run 
through the entire course? I should like very 
much to hear these questions discussed. 

I have tried in this very incomplete, imper- 
fect paper to bring before you some of the 
problems which confront those of us who 
have the duty of arranging a high school 
schedule. It has not been my purpose to sug- 
gest any ideal plan which might prove to be 
a panacea for all of our ills, for I know full 
well that what will do for one community will 
prove a failure in another. I have tried to 
present to you the solution which has been 
found for these problems in various repre- 
sentative places and if you have received any 
suggestions which may prove of assistance to 
you I shall feel highly honored. 

The high school program, viewed from its 
mechanical side, is not a very practical subject, 
but it is very important nevertheless. No 
matter what else it is, it should be workable, 
should foster the spirit of labor, for I believe 
that the greatest problem which confronts us 
to-day is that of teaching our boys and girls 
the desirability, the necessity, and the entire 
respectability of hard work. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 





hw meeting was in charge of the City 
and Borough Superintendents co- 
operating with the department of Graded 
Schools and the Child Study Round Table. 
Supt. Clyde C. Green, of Beaver Falls, was 
the presiding officer. After singing by the 
chorus of the Curtin Grammar School, 
which was greatly enjoyed by the large 
audience, Supt. James H. Van Sickle, of ° 
Springfield, Massachusetts, was announced 
as the first speaker of the afternoon; his 
subject, 
THE PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


It is not necessary to rehearse the develop- 
ment of the graded school system, which has 
covered some forty or fifty years. Dr. Harris 
contributed toward loosening the machinery 
and making it more flexible by making the 
midyear classification, and splitting the term 
in two, and providing for classification four 
times per year. But the conditions in those 
times were very different from the conditions 
of to-day. The population, at the time this 
system was inaugurated, was comparatively 
homogeneous. It was not expected that every- 
body should be educated. It was doubted 
whether girls ought to be educated. In Bos- 
ton, some decades ago, girls were admitted to 
the High Schools, but were soon after shut 
out, as the experiment was regarded as too 
expensive. Among the documents I picked 
up in New Jersey was a certificate of work 
done, given to a little girl in 1826. It said a 
great deal about the tables and other things 
she had committed to memory, and very little 
of anything else. “ Let no one say hereafter,” 
it went on, “that females can not learn.” 

In the schools of to-day we have to deal not 
only with boys and girls, but with boys and 
girls of all races. Our city populations are 
very diverse in their constituents. Teachers 
must have great sympathy and understanding 
to deal justly with individuals of so many 
different types. Our whole mistake has been 
in our method of trying to form groups homo- 
geneous in character. It is not age, nor what 
can be shown by examination, but the power 
to do work, which must determine classifica- 
tion. We must have pupils so organized as 
to have class teaching. Group teaching, such 
as we had in the district school, can not be 
had in the cities.- We have gotten far away 
from that plan, but recent efforts have been 
in the direction of getting back some of the 
good elements of the district school plan. If 
we let this line represent the school popula- 
tion of the community, one end will be the 
specially talented; the line will rise in a 
curve to the middle, where are the many 
average pupils who can be effectively grouped ; 
and it will sink to the other end where are 
the idiots. We must not allow defectives and 
extremely backward children to mingle in 
classes with normal pupils or we can not have 
effective teaching. e are justified in forming 
special classes with small numbers in each 
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class, not only for the sake of the defectives 
but also for the sake of the normal children. 

Eighteen or twenty years ago, nearly every- 
body engaged in supervision was trying out 
some plan or other. I was in Denver at that 
time, that part of Denver known as the North 
Side. I want to tell you of my impressions 
of the work done there. I shall have to refer 
to three localities in which I have worked, but 
I want to speak first of this North Denver 
jurisdiction. At that time some teachers who 
seemed to me to be geniuses taught in three 
different buildings in that city, where there 
was in operation what is now spoken of as 
the “North Denver Plan of Promotion.” It 
involved a gathering together, at intervals,— 
not necessarily half-yearly intervals, — of 
Pupils who could work well together, in the 
ower grades. The intervals were half-yearly 
in the upper grades. The classes in the upper 
grades were so handled that the individual 
had the responsibility placed on him or her 
of determining just what he or she would do 
at a given time, and the teacher was placed 
in the background. The child would be ex- 
cused from class recitation in studies in which 
he had done well. While the teacher helped 
the slower children, this child would do ad- 
vanced work apart from the class. Never- 
theless, he was held responsible for all that 
went on in the class, and was often called 
back to explain the matter in hand to the class. 
If he failed, his release was cancelled and he 
again began to do regular class work. This 
plan has been criticized in a number of other 
places, among others in the “ Psychological 
Clinic” of May 15, 1911, where there appears 
a drastic criticism, which is, however, entirely 
fair. That was in the time when we were try- 
ing to get away from the “lock step” of the 
upper grades. The criticism says: 

“This system must look to the teacher for 
its value. The experienced teacher sees what 
this responsibility means. All of us have seen 
teachers who could make a failure of this 
plan. Some teachers will make it a success. 
It is good because it attempts to reach the 
individual. The best means of working out 
this plan is to follow some line of interest 
allowed by the teacher.” 4 

It is true that by this plan the opportunity 
to deal with a subject just outside the course 
er is the special privilege of the bright 
child. 

To revert to the criticism: “It may be freely 
said that this system, more than any other, 
must look to the teacher for its value.” But 
in answer to that it may be said that any 
system which does not look to the teacher for 
its value must be mechanical. A teacher who 
was prominent in developing this system, re- 
moved to another district of Colorado and at 
once became a cog in a machine. She had to 
follow the plans of her principal. There was 
no incentive to initiative and enterprise. It 
it to the teacher we must look in this work of 
developing any plan of promotion. The prin- 
cipal of the school must have reasonable lib- 
erty, and in turn allow reasonable liberty to 
the children to do some things for themselves. 

I sometimes wonder why we have become 
teachers and occupy the various positions we 
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are occupying. The explanation may be that 
given by a Southern rhymster: 


“T’s tired of work, I is; 
I’s goin’ to rest, I is; 
I’s goin’ to preach a while; 
I’s goin’ to teach a while; 
It’s easier preachin’, 
It’s easier teachin’, 
I’s goin’ to give them a trial.” 


_The father of a recently graduated college 
girl said, “Mary thinks she will teach for a 
while—because she will enjoy a vacation.” If 
the teaching force is to be kept up to standard, 
there is institute work and summer school 
work to be taken up in vacation time, and the 
true teacher will enjoy that part of her work. 
So the father’s answer is not far out of the 
way. Prof. Parmer, of Harvard, said of the 
trustees of that institution: “Harvard pays 
me for doing that which I would gladly pay 
Harvard to allow me the privilege of doing.” 
Not all of us are in a position to pay for such 
privileges. ; 

_After all, since I am to discuss the promo- 
tion of pupils, I want to emphasize the fact 
that no scheme of promotion can be worked 
out which can ignore the teacher and the prin- 
cipal. The old saying is true, “The teacher 
is the school.” But in the cities where the 
teacher is in touch with the pupils only half 
a year, the principal is the only one who knows 
the children well. In that case, “The prin- 
cipal is the school.” We are not doing what 
ought to be done unless we train teachers 
while in actual service. Normal school train- 
ing is not sufficient. I remember when pro- 
motions were made on the basis of examina- 
tion questions emanating from the superin- 
tendent’s office. Class standing was combined 
with examination marks. I used to stand 
before the class, card in hand, valuing in per 
cents the recitation of every pupil. These 
recitation marks were averaged at the end of 
the month. The examination marks were 
averaged, and the average of these two gave 
the pupil’s class standing for the month. This 
system was carried out to the end of the 
term. 

I remember how Colonel Parker inveighed 
against the per cent. system on the platform. 
He likened the marking system of the schools 
to the case of a courtship where John had 
visited Mary once a week for four or five 
years, but had never received a definite answer 
to his question. He finally decided that the 
time had come for an understanding. So he 
laid his case before her and asked for her 
decision. “John,” said Mary Ann, “I have 
considered your case carefully, and have 
marked you on various things. My standard 
is 75 per cent. On referring to my notes I 
find that I have marked you in Industry 90 
per cent., Beauty 40, Perseverance 95, Dispo- 
sition 80, Dignity 65, Intelligence 77. Your 
average is 744 per cent. I can only be your 
sister.” 

In a school system of moderate size, where 
you have one eighth grade in a building and 
one seventh grade, I am still inclined to think 
the North Denver plan has its place, par- 
ticularly when there are certain subjects in 
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which the child excels. What is the use of 
drilling a child in spelling when he always 
hands in correct papers. Prof. Holmes says 
that the North Denver plan was the fore- 
runner of the group system now used in New 
York. It certainly has elements of the great- 
est value; but we did not have that homo- 
geneous grouping we were trying to find. 

In large cities we find conditions favorable 
for homogeneous grouping. Where a large 
number of grammar schools contribute to one 
large grammar school, as in one city where 
I was employed, grouping can be done well. 
The system in vogue was a double tillage 
system. They went over the work of a grade 
in a half year, and pupils who failed remained 
in the grade and went back over the work 
again, while those who succeeded went for- 
ward. At first boys and girls were taught in 
separate classes, so sex did not have te be 
considered in the matter of education. This 
made it still easier for homogeneous classifica- 
tion. There were fast moving classes and 
slow moving classes. 

We classify the children who do the “ maxi- 
mum,” “expected,” and “minimum” work of 
the course of study. These records are 
handed to the principal. So that in a large 
building I am justified in saying that the prin- 
cipal is the school, for if he does not know 
how the children are progressing no one will. 
Some principals used the teacher’s “ excellent,” 
“good,” or “moderate” as a basis of pro- 
motion until it was discovered that this group- 
ing could not be counted on. There were 
always grades of ability in each of these 
classes. 

How to know the children is an important 
question. We must know the children, and we 
do not. We have too short a time while they 
pass through our rooms. It is a pity if the 
half-year promotion plan causes a change of 
teachers every half-year. The departmental 
system appeals to me because it gives the 
teacher more time to get acquainted with the 
children. We have seen a number of blank 
cards for recording pupils’ progress that are 
extremely helpful. Bookkeeping can be over- 
done, but a little of it of the proper kind can 
be made exceedingly helpful to a principal. 
Dr. Leonard Ayres, of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, offers some excellent 
hints in this direction. If a principal wants 
to test the grading of his school, he can have 
cards made out for every school, which will 
be of great use in enabling him to study the 
individual child. 

I am now working in a city where they have 
more effective management than anywhere 
else I know. I find there small primary 
schools scattered about the city. They have 
large grammar schools, to which the children 
from four or five of these primary schools 
are sent. The conditions are excellent for 
throwing a large number of children into one 
grade or half-grade. Every grade can be split 
up into a number of groups or divisions. But 
they are not satisfied with this. They are 
going a step beyond in three different gram- 
mar schools. They have tried outlining a 
plan by subjects. It has been tried by the 
high school. It has been more difficult to 
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organize a school on the basis of subject pro- 
motion, but it is being done. The plan is this: 

All of the course of study where the chil- 
dren have to prepare work outside of the 
classroom is divided into four units. These 
units are considered of equal value. The 
ordinary child does four units of work. The 
more able pupils take five. units, the less able 
pupils less than four units. The pupil is pro- 
moted in those subjects in which he succeeds. 
He is not held back in all because of failure 
in one. Also, he is given an opportunity to 
make up a failure in any one subject. 

The next step is the taking up by capable 
pupils in the 6th or 7th grade of the beginning 
of the high school work for which he is given 
credit. Accordingly, a child may be partly in 
the 8th grade, partly in the 7th grade, and 
partly in the high school, by taking up high 
school subjects along with elementary subjects. 
Thus he may begin the study of modern 
languages at 12 or 13 years of age, when chil- 
dren should begin these studies if they are 
ever to make a practical use of them. The 
colleges are full of people who can read with 
difficulty a foreign language. If the study of 
French and German is taken up at the age of 
I2 or 13 years, or earlier, a boy can make 
ready and efficient use in later life of the many 
technical books written in those languages. 

We have no hesitation in doing this. Bright 
pupils ought to be given the best sort of chance, 
Under some circumstances this might be un- 
democratic, but in free schools it is carrying 
out the principal of homogeneous promotion 
on which all proper promotion of pupils 
depends, 

PROMOTION OF PUPILS. 


Supt. F. E. Downes, of Harrisburg, in 
further discussion of the subject, said: 


Mr. President: You have selected to discuss 
Superintendent Van Sickle’s paper a represen- 
tative of a school system that, so far as the 
grading of pupils is concerned, is, in at least 
two respects, of the old-fashioned type. Harris- 
burg continues to hold to the old nine-year 
elementary course and regular promotions are 
made annually. But it has always seemed to 
me that the most important argument in favor 
of an eight-year course is the superficial one, 
that it is in conformity to standard practice. 
With a sufficiently flexible system of grading 
and promotion, the length of the elementary 
course is, after all, not a matter of much 
consequence, so far as actual time saving is 
concerned. It may be taken for granted that, 
as a general rule, the longer the course is, the 
smaller will be the percentage of retardation 
and the greater relatively will be the number 
of cases of rapid advancement; and the 
shorter the course the greater the percentage 
of retardation and the smaller the percentage 
of rapid advancement. 

A nine-year course below the high school 
presents at least one important advantage, 
namely, encouragement to the slow pupil. A 
slow pupil who passes through a nine-year 
course without failing to be promoted is in a 
far better mental attitude toward school work 
and the world generally than is the pupil who 
passes through a shorter course and fails one 
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or more times along the way. It would be 
difficult to estimate the indirect consequences 
of Birmingham’s (Alabama) 65 per cent. of 
retardation, or Kansas City’s (Missouri) more 
than 50 per cent. Both of these cities main- 
tain seven-year elementary courses. 

Dr. Van Sickle, profitably to us, has devoted 
a considerable portion of his time to his own 
experiences in the school systems with which 
he has been connected, and I believe that you 
will pardon me if I too confine myself largely 
to personal experience. This has the advan- 
tage at least of concreteness. In Harfisburg 
I2 per cent. of the average monthly enroll- 
ment of pupils is in the high school, which, 
you will agree, is a fair proportion. At pres- 
ent the boys comprise §0 per cent. of the high 
school enrollment. The average age at gradu- 
ation is from 18 to 18% years, which is the 
usual average. To be exact, I found in look- 
ing into this matter two years ago that the 
average age of the graduating class of that 
year was 18 years and 4 months. Last June 
the boys comprised 51 per cent. of our gradu- 
ating class and the girls 49 per cent. The 
number of graduates was 22 per cent. of the 
total high school enrollment at that time. 
Incidentally, these facts prove, it seems to me, 
that it is not necessarily a matter of partic- 
ularly vital concern whether’ the elementary 
course is eight years in length or nine years, 
or, indeed, whether regular promotions are 
made annually or semi-annually or even 
oftener, so far as results are concerned. 

The principal concern in this matter of 
promotions is the “ method within the method ” 
—the details of method within the more gen- 
eral plan of operation. How is it possible to 
hold pupils in school and to graduate them at 
the normal age of graduation, in the face of 
what many might choose to term a more or 
less objectionable general scheme? Our an- 
swer is, by variety of method within. This 
vairiety of method within modernizes the 
scheme. It puts marrow into the dry bones. 

Theoretically, failure of promotion means 
the loss of a year in any system where regular 
promotions are made annually, and a great 
ado is made over this fact. But in actual 
practice, in Harrisburg at least, failure of 
promotion does not necessarily mean the loss 
of a year or in fact, in many cases, any loss 
whatever. Many pupils make up their losses 
during the summer months, are examined at 
the end of the summer, and reinstated in their 
respective grades. Others are allowed to do 
the work of certain subjects in two grades and 
to advance regularly in other respects. In 
such cases, the back conditions are often re- 
moved. In a small way this is but an applica- 
tion of Dr. Van Sickle’s scheme of promotion 
by subjects, in use in Springfield, though we 
do not make any attempt to carry out this 
excellent scheme systematically. In still other 
cases group instruction is given to these pupils 
for the purpose of preparing them for rein- 
statement. The result is that eventually only a 
very small number of pupils, relatively, are 
required to lose a full year, and it can be 
confidently asserted, that, generally speak- 
ing, those thus affected really need a full 
extra year. 

We are gradually removing the cases most 
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troublesome from the standpoint of grading 
adjustment—those cases of hopeless incapac- 
ity that are to be found in every graded 
school system—by assigning them to special un- 
graded rooms maintained solely for the back- 
ward, of the character explained by Dr. Van 
Sickle. Assignments to these schools are 
made by the medical inspector after a thor- 
ough examination which includes the use of 
the Binet tests. The open air school also re- 
ceives a class of pupils who are, as a rule, 
somewhat slow of acquirement. Our deten- 
tion school enrollment is likewise generally of 
this type. In these schools there is no pro- 
motion problem, for the schools are all more 
or less ungraded, and pupils make whatever 
progress their varied ablities warrant. The 
operation of these schools removes from the 
regular school a large part of the old “lock- 
step ” objection. 

The speaker has also referred to the em- 
phasis which should be laid upon the bright 
pupil. Of course it is assumed, doubtless, that 
most of the teacher’s time should be devoted 
to the large average mass who constitute the 
greatest percentage of the school. But as to 
the proportion of time to be devoted to the 
unusually bright pupil and the hopelessly slow 
pupil, Dr. Van Sickle is right, I believe, in 
his view that more emphasis should be laid 
upon the former than the latter. We, in 
Harrisburg, believe in taking care of the 
bright pupil. The taking care of all such 
still further minimizes the old “ lock-step” 
argument, one of the most important objec- 
tions to our present-day commonly accepted 
graded systems. In this city we have had a 
varied experience in providing for this class 
of pupils. We have used the individual 
method, the group system, and other schemes. 
For the last three years, however, we have 
been placing them in separate schools. We 
now have three of these special schools in 
operation in the elementary grades. They are 
centrally located geographically and draw 
their pupils from the respective geographical 
districts in which they are located. Some 
pupils walk or ride a mile or more to school, 
but in such cases are allowed to bring their 
noon lunches with them and remain through 
the entire day. At present our grade work of 
this character is confined to the eighth and 
ninth grades, and our experience has demon- 
strated that the exceptionally gifted pupil not 
only can cover in one year these two grades 
with ease, but that, as a general rule, after 
admission to the high school, he easily leads 
his fellows. Our three schools average about 
forty pupils each—one hundred and twenty in 
all, saving a year in the grades at this time by 
this method. : 

We are also trying out the same method in 
the Central High School, a freshman section 
having been organized this fall which is ex- 
pected to cover the full four-year course in 
three years. Thus far the plan is working 
satisfactorily. 

There is no logical reason, and there ought 
to be no “drawbacks of the system” reason, 
why pupils of exceptional ability can not or 
should not be allowed to progress as rapidly 
as their varied abilities warrant. un- 
alterable, iron-clad grading and promotion 
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system to-day is “dead wood.” The system 
should fit the pupil, so far as reasonable, and 
the pupil should not be everlastingly and un- 
varyingly required to adjust himself to the 
system. 

There is no “best” promotion plan. What 
is best for Harrisburg might not be best in 
another locality. The various successful grad- 
ing and promotion devices in our different 
cities are ample proof of this. But the point 
to be especially borne in mind is that no gen- 
eral system, whatever its advantages may 
appear to be, can be made to apply generally, 
even with a moderate degree of success, with- 
out a great variety of local latitude and modi- 
fication; and that there is no general system, 
whatever its disadvantages may appear to be, 
but that, with ample latitude and modification, 
can be made effective and valuable. 


Mr. Millard B. King, Manual Training 
Expert of the Department of Public In- 
struction, made the next address to the 
Association upon the 


FUNCTION OF MANUAL TRAINING IN ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. 


The application of manual training forms to 
education is not a new idea. We need not 
delve into the natural history of manual train- 
ing to find thinkers who realized the necessity 
for manual work. Educators of the present 
day think that book training is not always 
sufficient to develop boys and girls in all their 
phases. 

A survey of the course for the last twenty- 
five years in England and America shows an 
increasingly large number of schools which 
have introduced manual training. We believe 
it advisable, as there are many definitions of 
manual training, to define the real function of 
manual training in elementary schools. 

C. M. Woodward says, “We do not wish 
to make mechanics. We do not teach bank- 
ing so that all our boys shall become bankers; 
we teach the Acts of Congress and the Con- 
stitution not so that our boys may become 
congressmen, but so that those who will have 
something to do with these things in later life 
may become good citizens.” 

There is this difference between the manual 
training idea and industrial education. The 
latter aims at preparation for a particular 
occupation, while the former fits for life. 
Industrial education has no place in the com- 
mon schools. If we attempt to teach children 
under fourteen years old some form of indus- 
trial education, we are doing the thing that 
the majority of us criticize the large corpora- 
tion for doing. If we are to teach individuals, 
we must have the industrial conditions at hand. 
That is child labor and we want to cut it out. 

Rs will manual training make for citizen- 
ship? 

1. It will give an intelligent love for work. 
A love for work can only come from the habit 
of work. The body is so constituted that no 
one can be happy without doing some work. 
The work should be in makin~ real things, not 
a series of apparently unrelated exercises. 
The child will be unable to see the final object 
to be attained. If we want to teach a child to 
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make a particular joint, teach him to make a 
joint at once, not teach him to make several 
other joints in the hope that we will thus pre- 
pare him to make the proposed one. If you 
allow a child to go into the shop and do only 
what it likes, there will be a tendency to con- 
centrate on one line of work. The child should 
learn to do all of the work and all parts of it. 
He should learn independence. John Locke 
recognized the influence of work on the child. 

2. Manual training teaches self-reliance and 
independence. I think this point alone has a 
great deal in its favor. The child must do his 
work himself; he can not take his work home 
with him and get help. 

3. Manual training cultivates habits of atten- 
tion. In the study of other subjects a child’s 
attention may wander. The results of the 
work being done are not apparent to him. In 
the shop the child must direct his attention to 
what the teacher is saying. The child must 
pay attention to the use of tools or he will 
come to grief. He must pay attention to the 
work he is doing or he will spoil his materials. 

4. Manual training develops habits of exact- 
ness. If the work to be done is paper cutting 
(second or third grade) and the child is to lay 
off one inch and cuts it, if the cutting and 
folding are done inaccurately, and the edges do 
not come together, the child will have before 
him a concrete illustration of inexactness. 

5. Manual training develops a sense of form 
and symmetry. As soon as a child fashions a 
thing for himself he sees it in all its angles. 
This is better than drawing it. In so doing he 
must pay attention to form, and gradually 
develops a sense of symmetry. 

6. Manual training develops resourcefulness. 
How can this be done? Suppose it is a necktie 
rack which is to be made. Instead of sending 
the child into a shop where tools and materials 
are all prepared for his use, give him a soap 
box, make him knock it. apart, lay off his 
pieces, fasten them together and finish. He 
has thus been taught to use the materials at 
hand, which is developing resourcefulness. 

7. Manual training teaches the child to cor- 
relate with his subject of thought material 
matters. Suppose he is studving harbors 
in their relation to commerce. Most children 
have little knowledge of harbors. Suppose 
you say to them, “Let us make a harbor.” 
They take their materials and fashion a harbor, 
place the lighthouse, etc. They will get some 
concrete idea as to what a harbor means. 
believe that manual training correlates formal 
and material instruction. 


FUNCTION OF MANUAL TRAINING. 


The discussion of this subject was con- 
tinued by Supt. W. L. Diffenbaugh, of 
Homestead, as follows: 


If we had more settled ideas as to the func- 
tion of the elementary school, we might more 
easily determine the function of any subject 
of instruction. Educators, however, are 
pretty well agreed that the function of the 
elementary school is to give such knowledge, 
discipline and culture as will help prepare the 
child for complete living in his day and gen- 
eration. Therefore, any subject that can aid 
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the child to adjust himself to his environment 
has a place in the elementary curriculum. 

But as civilization changes, some subjects be- 
come obsolete and others become necessary. 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler better express this 
idea when he says that the end of education 
is always the same and is never absent, but 
that the means of education, on the other 
hand, are continually changing and depend 
upon two varying factors—our knowledge of 
the child’s mind and the character of his 
environment. 

If this statement is correct, we should natu- 
rally look for the introduction of new sub- 
jects into the elementary curriculum and the 
elimination of others; but the school moves 
slowly in adjusting itself to our increased 
knowledge of the child and to changed social 
conditions. As a result the aim of education 
has been thwarted to a certain extent by not 
giving the knowledge, the discipline and the 
culture demanded by twentieth century civili- 
zation. 

To meet this demand a comparatively new 
subject has been introduced into some of 
the elementary schools, that of manual train- 
ing; or, perhaps, industrial training would be 
the better and more comprehensive term. 

Manual training meets the demand of the 
age by giving the pupil a certain skill of hand, 
or a certain manual dexterity, which is essen- 
tial to any one whether he be a mechanic or a 
professional man; but if no other reason can 
be assigned for its introduction into the ele- 
mentary school, it has a small function to per- 
form, as its function is not to make skilled 
mechanics. 

The American people have not yet so retro- 
graded in civilization that a child must become 
a mechanic and a wage earner before he is 
fourteen years of age. Twentieth century 
civilization is too complex for this; there are 
too many things for a child to learn before he 
can adjust himself to present day conditions. 
If we trace the progress of civilization and 
study systems of education, we find that the 
more complex the life the broader must be the 
education, and that the higher the civilization 
the longer must be the period for general 
education. Are we, then, going to limit a 
child’s life by giving him mere mechanical 
skill or by attempting to teach him a trade? 

/ Besides it is not possible to make a skilled 
workman of the child or to make him a pro- 
ductive worker. The Massachusetts Commis- 
sion on Industrial Education says that the pro- 
ductive power of the child before fourteen is 
\ negative and that from fourteen to sixteen he 
is of productive power only for the larger 
processes of manufacture or errand work. 

But, on the other hand, are we going to 
limit the child by not giving him manual train- 
ing? Since the passing of the home industries 
and the old town industries where the children 
came in vital contact with the life of the 
community, and since the adoption of the 
factory system there is no place for the boy 
or the girl to participate in the industries as 
‘they have been or as they are. One function 

{ of manual training, then, is to give a body of 
* vital knowledge relating to the industrial arts. 
A book may tell us about the industries of the 
world, but it does not give us vital knowledge. 
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In studying the industries as in studying litera- 
ture, one must live the experiences in each. 
Some of the things a pupil in the elementary 
school can learn in a dynamic way are the 
home and community industries as they were 
and as they are, such as weaving, dyeing, 
wood-carving, the making of agricultural 
implements, the means of transportation, and 
dozens of other things. 

It is a question, however, whether it is pos- 
sible for a child in the elementary grades to 
use the industries as they are in some com- 
munities, as he has not arrived at the factory 
stage of his development; he must work up to 
this through the simpler industries as once 
practiced in the home and on the farm. But 
whatever industries are used, provided they 
are within the comprehension of the child, a 
vital knowledge of them is obtained. In addi- 
tion to gaining a knowledge of tools, materials 
and processes, the pupil is learning to know 
himself so that when he leaves the grades, he 
has some idea as to his future. His teachers 
will be better able to give him vocational 
guidance or to start him on the right course in 
In brief, to give a 
child a broader knowledge of his powers and 
of his likes and dislikes is one of the great 


. functions of manual training in the elementary 
\school. 


\ Another function is that of training the 


‘pupil to think when using industrial materials 


and processes. No other subject in the ele- 
‘mentary school furnishes better problems for 
thinking, because the pupil must be continually 
adjusting means to ends. I have seen boys 
do more thinking when making a box or a 
sled than when solving a problem in fractions. 
If a boy is making a sled, he must select his 
materials; he must decide whether to use oak, 
walnut, pine or poplar; whether to use screws 
or nails, or whether to use a grooved joint or 
a pinned mortise and tennon joint in putting 
in the braces. In fact, if the teacher only lets 
the pupil think, there are scores of things to 
think about in the making of a sled. 

Permit me to digress for a moment by say- 
ing that training to think is not emphasized 
enough by manual training teachers. They 
tell the pupil what to do step by step. This 
is just as bad pedagogy as telling a pupil 
when to add and when to multiply. It is no 
wonder that manual training occupies no 
higher place in our schools when it is abused 
by people who know mechanics but not 
pedagogy. 

The true function is not realized if the 
teacher makes himself too handy with the 
pupil’s project. Most of us who never heard 
of manual training in our school days learned 
how to think and to see the result of our 
thinking when we made a box or a sled out 
on the farm with nothing but an old saw and 
a hatchet. The workmanship may not have 
been of the best but back of it all was initia- 
tive and thought; and if the thinking was 
wrong, the evidence was at hand to condemn. 

One Saturday two boys, of whom the writer 
was one, attempted to make a sled. They 
selected two wide poplar boards for the run- 
ners and nailed another board across the top. 
With this contrivance they expected to out- 
distance all other sleds at school on Monday. 
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The first trial was a success, but at the next 
trial there was a decided spill, because the sled 
had not been built on the same philosophic 
principles as the Deacon’s one hoss shay with 
“one part as strong as the rest.” It dawned 
upon these lads that in their hurry they had 
forgotten to use braces and that other material 
would have been better. It was not necessary 
for a teacher to tell them that they were “two 
little fools.” The evidence was prima facie; 
and the ridicule of the school boys sank deeper 
than the sarcasm of a teacher. The lesson 
learned struck, and it was this: Always have 
a knowledge of the means and logically adjust 
them to the ends to be attained. 

/ One other function of manual training is 
‘that it affords an element of culture. We too 
often think that culture is derived entirely 
from study of the ancient classics or of his- 
tory. A knowledge of these is, no doubt, a 
necessary element in culture; but does not 
culture consist rather in a sympathy for our 
fellow men? does it not consist rather in a 
broad view of life, modern as well as ancient? 

To the old Humanities, or probably instead 
of them, we must add from present-day cul- 
ture a new humanity, that of the industrial 
arts. If a man knows nothing in a vital way 
of the industries, he is likely to look upon the 
laboring men with disdain. But if manual 
training is given a place in the public schools 
where rich and poor meet, manual labor be- 
comes dignified and it is accorded its proper 
place alongside the so-called learned pro- 
fessions. 

The rich man’s son learns to work beside 
the poor man’s son. A bond of sympathy 
arises between the two, the rich boy learning 
in a practical way that manual labor is not 
degrading, and the poor boy learning that to 
be respected it is not necessary to study law, 
medicine or theology. It is said that the 
ennoblement of manual work was the great 
object of France in re-organizing her schools; 
as she realized that the only practical way to 
| teach the nobility of labor was to give it a 
_place in the school itself. 

Of the two boys, however, the rich man’s 
son probably needs more manual training than 

\the laboring man’s son. What can be of more 
cultural value to the pampered boy than to 
saw a board and cut his fingers, or to a 
haughty girl than to wash dishes in the 
domestic science kitchen? In fact that woman 
who cannot cook and sew is lacking in one 
of the elements of culture, though she rides 
in a French automobile, fondles a French 
poodle, and reads French novels in the orig- 
inal. She has not lived so as to appreciate 
the life of those around her. 

It seems, then, to be a great mistake to say 
that large industrial centers need more manual 
training in the elementary schools than do 
the fashionable centers. Our manual training 
enthusiasts are doing much to destroy its influ- 
ence in the schools when they claim that it is 
chiefly for the child of the laboring man. This 
sounds too much like caste in education. 
Manual training in the elementary school is, 
just as is reading, spelling, and arithmietic, for 
“all the children of all the people.” 

At present it is something tacked on to the 
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course as a necessary evil; but just as soon as 
we realize that no other subject in the ele- 
mentary course can give more vital knowledge, 
discipline, and culture, manual training will be 
accorded its true place—equal rank with other 
subjects. 


Supt. J. B. Ritchey, of McKeesport, fol- 
lowed in a discussion of “ The Relation of 
the Course of Study to Retardation.” 


RELATION OF COURSE OF STUDY TO RETARDA- 


TION. 


I am to discuss what to me is the greatest 
problem before the American teacher. I want 
to say that when I was asked to select a sub- 
ject for discussion at this meeting, I selected 
this, because I wanted to say some things that 
I think have not received the attention they 
ought to receive in this great State of Penn- 
sylvania. I am not going to speak of retarda- 
tion to-day in relation to the unfortunate, but 
only from the standpoint of those children who 
are able to do the work of the public schools. 

As you remember, the National Educational 
Association twenty years ago appointed a 
Committee of Ten to investigate the subject 
of education in elementary and high schools 
as well as methods of instruction; and, 
although twenty years have passed, we have 
done but little in the way of investigation and 
improvement here. We have shown that cer- 
tain parts of the course ought to be omitted. 
Thomas Jefferson established the first Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and to support it there 
was also established a secondary school, with 
its course of study. This has grown and 
grown without any regard to the individual 
child. The child must take it whether or not 
he is able to do so. 

The great question is to find out how much 
of our present subject-matter it is possible for 
the average child to take into his mental 
make-up and assimilate, and grow, and have 
facts that he can use when he leaves school. 
That is the great problem of to-day. 

I know that we have heard the cry, “ Don’t 
do anything to circumscribe the teacher’s indi- 
viduality.” No matter how inexperienced or 
inefficient a teacher may be, she must decide 
on the materials of education, when we after 
years of toil and thought have not decided 
what they should be—except that there should 
be no retardation in the process. 

There is a remedy. I one time saw a group 
of laborers engaged in some work on the 
street and stopped to observe their manner of 
work. There was- the foreman. Before him 
was a blue-print prepared by an expert. He 
was examining his blue-print and directing 
the workmen how to proceed. I said to my- 
self, “If this is necessary to do work in the 
soil, in order that best results may be attained, 
is it not absolutely necessary that experts in 
education should indicate the minimum re- 
quirements of such matter as will be expected 
in the teaching processes of the elementary 
schools so that the teacher who is to do the 
work should know how deep to dig?” Is it 
not a fact that a teacher has a right to know 
what results are to be expected so that she 
may be able to deliver the goods? Is it not 
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ridiculous to expect that inexperienced teach- 
ers who take the children in charge shall come 
back with anything like satisfactory results in 
the end? The great need of the hour is a 
guide for the teachers who are to do the work; 
not a syllabus of a few pages only, but a 
manual of instruction. 

What of the individuality of the teacher? 
Nothing. They can display their individuality 
in doing the work, in producing the results 
that I want produced. I discovered that in 
the Third Grade, when the children were 
given figures larger than 5 to work with, 
progress was slow and results unsatisfactory. 
It did not pay to work problems in addition 
with figures larger than 5. The blue-print 
should show this to the teacher. 

To teach long division with more than one 
figure in the Fourth Grade is a loss of energy. 
Why attempt it? The blue-print should show 
the teacher how to teach with profit to the 
child and thus fulfil the functions of the 
school. 

The course ought to indicate that there is 
an automatic side to education as well as a 
thought side. Certain sides of education 
should be made automatic. For instance, take 
reading. The object of reading is to get 
thought from the printed page. It is neces- 
sary for the child to learn to do that. It is 
a mechanical process, pure and simple. The 
pupil must know how to use words auto- 
matically so that his attention can be given to 
getting the thought from the printed page. 
The teacher must understand the necessity of 
teaching phonics and the pronunciation of 
words, so that the pupil recognizes them with- 
out effort, and readily get ideas from the 
book. The young teacher should be told that 
this is the process the child’s mind is to go 
through in reading. 

The next phase of this subject is that which 
concerns the teacher. I have no desire to put 
the responsibility for our failures on the 
teacher. We have been censuring the wrong 
person. We will have to change our point of 
view. The responsible person is the super- 
visor, not the teacher. If the work is done 
poorly it is not the fault of the teacher but 
the fault of the supervisor. 

There are three stages in the teaching 
process: The Presentation, the Organization 
of it by the pupil in study, and the Expression 
of his knowledge in the recitation. What has 
that to do with the subject? Everything. If 
children are not promoted in this country it 
is not due to faulty methods but because they 
have not gotten what they ought to get. All 
the children should be promoted every year, 
perhaps oftener. 

The presentation should aim to put the new 
matter into concrete form so that the children 
shall understand it. The presentation should 
be oral. In all the grades children and teacher 
should study together. The children must 
understand that to commit the words is not 
enough, but that they must get ideas. 

Then comes the problem the pupil. He 
should go to work with a definite problem to 
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work upon. He should have something defi- 
nite and within his comprehension, with tools 
to work it out. Then you have a right to ex- 
pect results from him. 

To do teaching of that kind requires time. 
That is where we break down. The matter of 
repeating words that are without meaning to 
him results in absolute failure on the part of 
the pupil in getting growth and power to do 
good thinking. Constant repetition of this 
kind is not teaching. So children are op- 
pressed with work they can not do because 
they have not grown in power. To the pupil 
who commits meaningless words the result 
must be mental nausea, lack of interest. Thus 
a great many children appear dull in our 
schools because their minds have never been 
reached by proper material, proper instruction. 

Again, a great deal of retardation results 
from the presentation of too difficult material 
for the time devoted to it. 

Lastly, I think the weakest part of the 
whole school system is the supervising officers. 
Supervisors who study the problem under- 
stand how much subject-matter should be 
given to the children and can diagnose a case, 
go to a teacher, get her confidence, and work 
out with her a better way by which she may 
be more successful. The school system that 
has made the most efficient teachers out of the 
material at hand is the system that solves the 
great problem of retardation as far as it can 
be solved. Let us all get into the game and 
work out the problem “with fear and 
trembling.” 


Supt. R. E. Laramy, of Phcenixville, dis- 
cussed the subject in a short.address, which 
here follows: 


COURSE OF STUDY AND RETARDATION. 


I am not sure that it is important that I 
open a discussion on this topic and I assure 
you that I will not keep you long. The dis- 
cussion of this as of many other topics in our 
meetings reminds me of an experience in a 
city farther west in another state. In the 
morning I had made a tour of visits to sev- 
eral important schools and in the afternoon I 
had a short conference with the superintend- 
ent in his office. He spoke of a report he was 
going to make before a national meeting on 
the question of school room lighting and chil- 
drén’s eyes. There had never been any med- 
ical inspection or examination of eyes in his 
city and in my morning rounds, to even a 
superficial observer, there were a number of 
children needing immediate attention. 

A week or two ago an Italian boy of 14 
years met me in one of our buildings and 
said: “Mr. Laramy, I would like to try the 
seventh grade.” He had come to us several 
years ago unabie to speak English at all. He 
was placed in a special room such as we have 
had for six or seven years and in a short time 
was placed in a fourth grade room. He ad- 
vanced a grade each year, to fifth and then 
to sixth, seeming an average child of the 
grade. So I put him off, meanwhile looking 
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into his standing. But in a few days he came 
to me again repeating the request. He was 
doing as well as any one in his grade his 
room teacher said and he had come to me in 
the flood of an eager desire to try himself out. 
I decided that he should have a chance But 
when I told one teacher I was going to move 
Nicholas she said he was in their Christmas 
play and it would spoil his part to move him 
from the grade. And the seventh grade 
teacher remarked. “But he has not had the 
previous work of the grade this year.” Un- 
derstand neither of these teachers made any 
real objection to the change but my point is 
that it is natural for us at once to think of 
our own boundaries and creations. 

We are too inclined to make courses of study 
and then to stand off to admire and to worship. 
We think so highly of this thing which we 
have made that we forget the great fact which 
we all nevertheless recognize that it is the 
child’s welfare which is important and for the 
child the school is kept. In Mr. Ayres’ study 
of “Laggards in Our Schools” the chief 
fault he finds with courses of study is that 
they are written usually to meet the ability of 
the brighter children of the various grades. 
I believe there is much of truth in this. The 
textbooks we use also are often above the 
heads of the children. Several times when we 
have had good results with textbooks, it has 
been true that the books were what might be 

‘ called easy texts for the grades in which they 
were used. 

Then here is a point. I have heard that 
there are many schools in Pennsylvania where 
fifty and more pupils are under ‘one teacher 
in a room. It is said too that the number of 
schools where there are from forty to fifty 
pupils is very large. What boots it, friends, 
how good is the course of study if the teacher 
must work with more pupils than she is able 
to teach. It is whispered also that in our nor- 
mal schools even there are sometimes large 
classes, fifty, even more in many instances and 
from these schools are to come out the teach- 
ers who are to have an idea of the proper 
number of pupils to teach. 

The State of Pennsylvania in all its school 
laws has made it clear that every child may 
expect from its school district an education, 
but it has never been made clear how many 
children may be under one teacher and edu- 
cation be still possible. If this Association 
were really alive it would arouse a sentiment 
and raise a standard which would do much to 
remove these conditions under which the best 
course of study can not be interpreted and 
children must be retarded. 

One more point and I close. We are not 
attracting into our profession to-day the young 
women and especially the young men whom 
we need. Of all the ills which we mention 
there is none which does not depend finally 
for solution on the good teacher. Let us set 
ourselves earnestly to make conditions such 
that the strong men and women we so much 
need will be attracted into our teaching pro- 
fession. 
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FRIDAY EVENING. 





T= evening session was under the di- 
rection of the department of County 
Superintendents co-operating with the de- 
partment of Ungraded Schools and the 
Nature Study Round Table. There was 
singing by a mixed quartette and the new 
State song, “ Pennsylvania,” was sung by 
the girls glee club, the audience joining 
heartily in the chorus, good lantern slides 
illustrating the stanzas. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 


Supt. L. S. Shimmel, Chairman of Trus- 
tees of the Wickersham Memorial Library, 
proposed the following amendment to the 
Constitution: To strike out Art. XIV and 
that part of Art. VI, sec. 2, which relates 
to the election of Trustees of that Library. 

Mr. Shimmel stated that he would call 
for action on his amendment to-morrow, 
and would speak in favor of it at that time. 
(See minutes of final session.) 


MEETINGS OF N. E. A. 


Deputy-Supt. R. B. Teitrick announced 
the meetings of the N. E. A. for 1913. 

The Department of Superintendence will 
meet February 25-28, in Philadelphia, head- 
quarters at the Bellevue-Stratford. Hotels 
have agreed not to raise rates. Associate 
membership fee, $2. Active membership 
fee, $4. 

A State Headquarters will be established. 
Reservation of rooms at Bellevue-Stratford 
may be secured by communicating with 
Supt. Brumbaugh. Supt. Teitrick said that 
this Superintendents’ Department meeting 
is perhaps the most important of the year 
to school men. The regular meeting of the 
National Educational Association will be 
held in Salt Lake City, July 7-12, if the 
railroads agree to the usual rates. Two 
years ago the rate from Buffalo to San 
Francisco was $73, but the rate for this 
year is not yet fixed. A special train from 
Pennsylvania may be arranged for. Fur- 
ther information concerning this matter, or 
membership blanks for enrollment can be 
secured from Supt: Teitrick. 

The meeting was now turned over to the 
Department County Superintendents, Supt. 
W. W. Evans, of Columbia county, presid- 
ing. 

Mrs. Frank DeGarmo, Head of School 
and Country Life movement, National Con- 
gress of Mothers, made the first address 
of the evening, which was illustrated with 
lantern slides. The speaker gave a sketch 
of the manner in which a few determined 
women set about the education of the com- 
munity on the subject of good roads in her 
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native state, Louisiana The diplomacy 
they made use of, and their final victory 
through an object-lesson on the relation of 
good roads to good schools, formed the 
basis of a very interesting talk. Mrs. De- 
Garmo has supplemented this brief notice 
with a formal paper on her chosen subject. 


RELATION OF GOOD ROADS TO EDUCATION. 


The advantages of improved roads have 
been carefully estimated in dollars and cents, 
and so enormous has this been demonstrated 
to be, that they present a convincing argument 
of the absolute necessity of road improvement 
for commercial prosperity. But for those at- 
tending this Association, there are other ele- 
ments of prosperity and civilization which 
more urgently recommend the improvement of 
the public road. These advantages are deserv- 
ing of more earnest and anxious consideration 
than any commercial value that roads may 
attain. The elevation of our citizenship, and 
the moral and intellectual growth of our people 
far outweigh any monetary advantages which 
may accrue. The children in the cities have 
good streets, good sidewalks, good schools, 
good churches and easy access to places of 
amusement and instruction. 

While the country child must leave home an 
hour or more before school opens, in order to 
be there in time. He must cross ravines and 
creeks, wade through muddy roads or through 
snow-drifts almost all the long and cold 
winter months. In many places the country is 
open, and the piercing winds beat mercilessly 
upon him, so that by the time he reaches the 
school-house, his feet are cold and wet, and 
his body so chilled that he is unfit for study 
or recreation for the rest of the day. His 
health is broken; his vitality is lowered and 
he is subject to frequent attacks of sore 
throat, and often pneumonia. 

If State Boards of Health were compelled 
to keep the vital statistics of rural schools, 
parents would stand aghast at the appalling 
death rate of the young ‘boys and girls who 
attend the country school, which is so often 
improperly ventilated and poorly heated. 
Other statistics show the frequent deaths, and 
accidents every year, in various parts of the 
United States on account of the necessity for 
children living near railroads to walk to school 
over the tracks and trestles; because the 
wagon roads are impassable for pedestrians 
during the school seasons of the year. The 
report of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation shows that in 1909 there were 24,000,000 
school children in the United States of school 
age, but that only 17,500,000 were enrolled in 
the public schools. This would indicate that 
several million children are deprived, for one 
reason or another, from obtaining an educa- 
tion, and it is the opinion of Hon. Logan Wal- 
ler Page, Director of United States Office of 
Public Roads, that a large number of these 
are prevented from attending school on ac- 
count of bad roads. : 

Furthermore, many schools in the rural dis- 
tricts in the lowlands, are closed for varying 
periods on account of the impassable condition 
of the roads; and the schools which are not 
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closed have a nominal percentage of attend- 
ance. While it is true that many and various 
factors contribute to the attendance at schools, 
it is worthy of comment that in the states hav- 
ing a high percentage of improved roads, a 
much larger percentage of the students en- 
rolled regularly attend the schools than in the 
states having a small percentage of improved 
roads. The percentage of illiteracy in the 
various states also corresponds to the condition 
of the roads. 

Improved roads would revolutionize our 
country school system, There is a great cry 
among the educators in the country districts 
for consolidated schools. This is a much- 
desired haven for the country child; but so 
long as a mud embargo is laid upon the tax 
payers of rural districts, necessitating great 
expenditures for conveyances, horses, harness 
and delayed marketing, there can be no suc- 
cessful effort in behalf of a central school in 
contiguous districts by those progressive edu- 
cators of the states. 

In many communities having the advantage 
of improved roads such as are found in Indi- 
ana and Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Ohio and some other states, commo- 
dious buildings have been provided, more 
competent teachers have been employed, and 
modern facilities for teaching have been sup- 
plied at a minimum cost. In some counties 
the number of school houses has been reduced 
one-third, most of those remaining being 
graded, having two or more rooms with two 
or more teachers, up to the country High 
School. 

There are at the present time about 2,000 
consolidated rural schools in the United States 
doing systematic graded teaching. Most of 
these are in Massachusetts, Ohio and Indiana, 
and it is significant to know that in these 
states about one-third of the roads have been 
improved, while in Alabama. about one per 
cent. of the roads have been improved, and 
few consolidated schools exist therein. It 
must not be understood that the additional 
road tax, or rather the additional investment 
of money for better roads, is an additional 
burden upon a tax payer, because the expendi- 
ture thus made is saved in many other direc- 
tions; that is, by the decrease in the number 
of schools, the economy in the operation, and 
the saving of farm teams, conveyances, etc. 

In states where good roads obtain, the one- 
room, one-teacher, and, in some cases, one- 
pupil schools are being replaced by central 
schoolhouses with a half-dozen rooms and as 
many teachers. The children within a radius 
of several miles are gathered up daily at their 
own doors and carried in wagons to the central 
school building, and taken home again in the 
evening. These wagons are built under legal 
specifications, equipped with modern heating 
and ventilating apparatus and are sanitary, so 
that the children have every precaution taken 
to conserve their health and energy. In some 
of these schools, courses in manual training, 
agriculture, athletics and home economics have 
been introduced, scientific apparatus utilized, 
and teachers having special qualifications and 
training employed. It has been found to cost 
less proportionately to build, equip and operate 
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these consolidated schools than the one-room, 
one-teacher variety. The advantages of this 
new system of education is universally con- 
ceded by all thoughtful people. The chief 
obstacle in the way of its general adoption 
must be obviated by making better roads, if 
the country child is to have a square deal with 
its city cousin. John Burns said: “Mean 
streets make mean men.” He might more 
truthfully have said, “Mean roads make mean 
schools,and mean schools make mean citizens.” 

In four states, namely, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Mississippi and North Carolina, where less 
than two per cent. of the roads are improved, 
there were 374,788 native born white illiterates 
in 1900, out of a total population of seven and 
two-thirds millions, whereas in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey and Rhode Island 
where 30 per cent. of the roads are improved, 
there were only 20,500 native born white illit- 
erates out of about the same population. Good 
roads reduce illiteracy in these states over five 
per cent., or bad roads make 18 times the illit- 
erates that are found in states with improved 
roads. 

We thus see that the present state of the 
country roads, on the education of our farm 
children, is disastrous. How the poor fathers 
and mothers on our farms bewail the frequent 
absence of their children from school on cold, 
wet and wintry days throughout the year, 
when if they had good roads, the children 
could go to school in a covered vehicle, which 
would prevent their little ones from sickness, 
suffering and ofttimes death. In the State of 
Missouri; the President of a great Normal 
School undertook to give the farmers’ children 
living near the town in which the school was 
situated an opportunity to receive instruction 
from the teachers during practice work. He 
equipped a Model School and furnished the 
wagonette and team to carry the smaller chil- 
dren to and from this Model School. As the 
winter advanced the roads became impassable 
and it required four large Missouri mules to 
carry the wagonette down hill to return the 
children to their homes. It is superfluous to 
say that the Model School idea was abandoned 
during the muddy winter season. One or two 
heroic boys, more ambitious than the rest, 
waded through slush and mire, or walked on 
fences, to get the education they so earnestly 
desired. What can. be said of the poor 
country school teacher, who must be present at 
all hazards and under all difficulties? What 
spirited teacher thoroughly trained and 
equipped to cope with the modern problems 
of education—having expended large sums of 
money on acquiring the psychological founda- 
tion of successful child culture—will remain 
long at her post when that situation is fraught 
with depression of spirits, bedraggled gar- 
ments, daily personal discomforts, scanty at- 
tendance of pupils, indifference and lack of 
appreciation by the uneducated patrons? Will 
she rather not starve or beg from door to 
door than cope with a community spirit that 
brings to the great cause of Child Conserva- 
tion—ignorance, recklessness and despair? If 
she be a consecrated woman, methinks she will 
undertake the task of moulding the community 
of the next generation by proper training of 
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the boys and girls of to-day. Her Motto: 
“What you would see in the future citizens 
you must instill into the minds of the children 
of to-day.” It is especially important that the 
minds of the future mother be fashioned for 
the higher ideals and more esthetic and 
moral environments that always accompany 
the civic improvements of a neighborhood. 
To this end this progressive teacher will be 
eager to secure a comprehensive and graded 
system of instruction in the elementary prin- 
ciples and practices of road improvement in 
relation to the commercial, educational, moral 
and social value of better roads. 

Such a system has been initiated in several 
states and is meeting with cordial endorsement 
in every state. In many states, the State 
Superintendents of Education, and the State 
Boards of Education, have arranged for defi- 
nite Elementary Instruction in Road Improve- 
ment. Superintendents of education, teachers, 
parents and all others interested in educational 
progress along the lines of modern thought, 
which demands that a child’s interests and 
activities be considered, in any rational scheme 
of Modern Education—should unite in urging 
legislative enactment to provide a fund to be 
used specifically to train teachers to instruct 
children in the elements of Road Construction 
and Maintenance. A department in every 
Normal School should be established to train 
teachers to impart elementary instruction in 
this basic element of human welfare. 

The teaching of the physiology and hygiene 
of the human anatomy is no more essential 
than the education of the American youth as 
to the road arteries of civilization and the 
veins of the commercial body. Your organi- 
zation can build a lasting monument to your 
vision of the civilization of the future by 
teaching the importance of good roads, and 
in building up a sentiment which will ulti- 
mately result in appropriate legislation, by 
those into whose youthful minds you have in- 
stilled the value and elements of Road Im- 
provement. 

Our children are soon to become the road 
overseers, the contractors and builders, the 
surveyors and engineers of road improvement. 
In ten states, our little girls of to-day will be 
the women of to-morrow, who will be called 
upon to vote for men and women to fill the 
offices of County and State Highway Com- 
missioners, and other state and county officials 
who will have the spending of enormous sums 
of money annually for road and bridge pur- 
poses. How important then to train these 
little girls now concerning the economic value 
of roads—and the best means of spending 
money for highway improvement. 

In one state, in the year 1912, more than 
three millions of money was spent for road 
purposes, two million of which was wasted 
by ignorant or incompetent road overseers, by 
farmers refusing to hire an expert highway 
engineer to supervise all road and bridge 
improvements, and by county courts willfully 
or ignorantly granting the bridge construction 
of the state to bridge building corporations, 
without appointing expert bridge engineers to 
supervise construction in behalf of the state. 
Such appalling waste of the road taxes can 
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not occur when the teachers of the children 
in that state have become filled with a sense 
of their personal responsibility to teach the 
children how to conserve this vast sum accu- 
mulated from taxation, and the expenditure 
of which is of paramount interest to all the 
people all of the time. There will be a great 
advancement in the teaching of arithmetic. 

When the greatest teacher is born, he will 
demand that country children be taught 
mathematics by the use of objects and interests 
with which the child is familiar, or which he 
will be called upon to use. Children under 
twelve will be taught to count in terms of 
millions and that concretely. They will be 
taught to add to their wealth, health, and 
mental and moral development by building 
more miles of permanent highways annually, 
at a specified time and cost, and according to 
expert specifications. 

They will be taught to calculate and add 
the millions of dollars at present wasted by 
unmarketed farm products, by broken wagons 
and harness, and short-lived farm animals 
used for transportation purposes, and by 
thriftless and shiftless farmers through forced 
ignorance of modern scientific agriculture. 
But by far the most important aggregate they 
will be called upon to solve will be the sum of 
lost souls, who for lack of communities of 
financial, educational, moral, spiritual, social 
and recreational opportunities, due to bad 
roads, have left only a cipher to mark their 
earthly career. A long column of human 
errors which added together still produce 
nothing but human errors. 

Children naturally study the roads and road 
conditions. They do not naturally grow corn 
or plant potatoes. They instinctively build 
block bridges, or arrange chair backs to bridge 
an imaginary chasm .over which they haul 
imaginary wagons to get groceries for mamma. 
They must be taught that “ain’t” is ungram- 
matical, and “them chu chu trains” is an 
inexcusable misuse of the objective pronouns. 
Leave the study of stocks and bonds to the 
boy whose future calling will be connected 
with some business on Wall Street. Teach 
the farmer’s boy how to judge live stock, and 
how to secure the revival of the fittest, so that 
the “brand” on his farm product will be “as 
good as his bond,” by any boy who makes 
farming his life-work or calling. Leave off 
teaching girls that the earth is quatuor decil- 
lions older than the Bible says it is and teach 
them to help mother cook, sew, iron, dust and 
take care of the little baby sister. Teach boys 
and girls to help father and mother “do the 
chores,” which is the best factory employing 
child labor, because it is a factory for making 
good citizens. Give credit to these industrious 
and loval American boys and girls for home 
industrial work—and you teachers will have 
solved the problem of industrial training in the 
tural schools in a sane and practical manner. 
You will have awakened and moulded public 
opinion through the child’s home activities in 
favor of manual training departments in rural 
schools, by ‘a corps of special trained indus- 
trial teachers. 

This brings me to the conclusion that boys 
and girls must both be taught that improved 
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roads are the milestones that mark the ad- 
vancement of the civilization of a school, a 
neighborhood,% state or of anation. That both 
must know how this basic element in human 
welfare must be constructed and maintained, and 
that both should be taught to observe the road 
conditions in their travels, or “hikes” about 
the neighborhood or country adjacent to their 


ome. 

Will the teachers of the nation’s children 
unite in a partnership with the parents, to 
arouse all school communities, the whole state, 
and our united country to a sense of the im- 
perative duty to build good roads to every 
school house, every farm home, every country 
church and every market place throughout our 
beloved home land? ° 

Will these teachers—one of the greatest 
forces for civilization unite with the parents— 
urge that road information be made a part of 
every school curriculum, and that the children 
be given ocular demonstrations by expert 
highway engineers, at intervals, of road and 
bridge building, by simple road machinery, and 
that boys be taught to use the road drag, plow, 
scraper and other simple road machinery? 

Of teacher and parent alike, it may be truly 
said: 

“Thou has assumed responsibilities of 

crushing weight. . 
A mighty, peerless task is thine; 

The golden chords attuned by thee, or grown 

by thy neglect discordant, ete 
Not in time alone, but through the limit- 
less expanse of all eternity—shall throb.” 


“The child,” says Jacob Riis, “is the one 
great care of society. It is not at the child’s 
past, but its future, that men look. 


Dr. Wm. A. McKeever, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, delivered an interesting address 
on the “Transformation of the Rural 
School,” a sketch of which here follows. 
The personality of the speaker, the 
sincerity with which he manifested 
his sympathy with the rural popula- 
tion and his understanding of their 
needs prepared him to speak in an effective 
manner on his favorite theme. Before pro- 
ceeding to his subject, he said: I always 
learn something wherever I go, and I have 
learned two or three dozen things since 
I came to Pennsylvania. I like the State 
for several reasons. Pennsylvania is my 
grandmother. My grandfather came from 
here. I am a scared boy from the Kansas 
plains. My granddad built a log-cabin out 
on the plaits where one million buffalo 
then ran wild. But the grass-hoppers came 
and ate them up. Jerry Simpson and Carrie 
Nation come from there, and there are 
more young men and women in college in 
Kansas than in any other state in the 
Union. I have three boys in college and 
one of them is red-headed. When I was 
a boy I worked on a farm and had two 
vacations every year—the Fourth of July, 
and one day in August, if it didn’t rain and 
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the hogs did not get out. I am glad that I 

.am. here, and to meet these good people. 
You have great men in Pennsylvania, 
among them your good Dr. Schaeffer. 


TRANSFORMATION OF RURAL SCHOOL. 


The welfare of the rural schools—where 
does it begin? In the interpretation of wealth, 
I raise the question here to-night. Is your 
wealth in your mines, in your cattle, in your 
manufactures, in your rich soil? Is this your 
wealth? You know it is not. There is only 
one kind of wealth in this world and it con- 
sists of life, It is the lives of the people. It 
is the precious lives of the boys and girls. 
And the wealth of the rural communities of 
the cities will be found in the strong character 
of its boys and girls. I believe in personality, 
in psychological power. It is the individual 
in his life task, knowing and loving his life 
task, That is culture too. 

What is the biggest position in the world? 
I know that some of the meanest men have 
been governors. I mention no names. But 
what are the biggest positions in the world? 
It may be preaching Christ, or plowing corn, 
or delving in mines, or teaching one of our 
little schools at the country cross roads. 
Wherever they are, the big positions in the 
world are those filled by big personalities, who 
have a sense of the power and the privilege of 
the situation in which they live; who are in 
touch every day with the things and the 
thought of Divinity. These will help us to 
interpret rural school life. 

I stood strongly for corn breeding and live- 
stock breeding in country communities. 
know what it is to be a farmer. I know farm 
life better than any other life. Some of the 
meanest men have been owners of the richest 
farms, the fastest horses, etc. They have pur- 
chased them with the life-blood of their wives 
and sons and daughters, and have made their 
victims puny and weak. They have bartered 
and sold their own flesh and blood for these 
things. Of course, this is not necessarily the 
case. Many big-hearted men have wealth, but 
they know that money is only the sign of 
wealth, not the thing itself. There is on many 
a forty-acre farm a man who enriches not only 
the ground but the character and personality 
as well of his sons and daughters and pro- 
tects the dear one at’his side. He is an edu- 
cated man and an educated farmer. He is a 
big, four-square soul. You may often find a 
miserable, puny man on a big farm. 

We must get agriculture into the schools. 
But we must approach it from the standpoint 
of “ love and labor.” Love and labor will solve 
all the problems before us. You know how it 
used to be: “ Hurry up, boys and girls; hystle 
and get big farms so that you need not work.” 
It was a false philosophy. We are beginning 
to teach that culture and industry are one and 
the same. Away off yonder on Mount Olym- 
pus is not the place where we must look for 
inspiration. We must put poetry into the 
farm, the home, the mine. We must put 
beauty and music into these things. There is 
just as much for poetic inspiration in the 
rustling corn, in a well-kept, happy little home, 
as in those things away off yonder in history 
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and in the clouds. The gréat proposition 
before our schools is that of interpreting the 
dirt and toil of life into terms of divinity. If 
each new day brings joy, and a man dreams 
of his task at night, his life is truly great. 

We must put the schools into industry, into 
farming. I have made inquiry over the coun- 
try and have met no more progressive modern 
and resourceful people than in Pennsylvania. 
You are actually putting the schools into in- 
dustry. But I believe you would achieve more 
* you had a complete program for the whole 
thing. 

We must go into the business of building 
playgrounds. We must get money, just as 
Mrs. De Garmo got it. It will just flow in if 
we have a live soul in charge of the task. The 
problem is one of local leadership. We, in 
out own home town, wanted a playground, 
but we had no money. We had Dr. Curtis 
come and deliver a lecture to us on the sub- 
ject. Next day a man 86 years old called me 
up on the telephone. When he opened up 
the conversation, I thought, “Here comes a 
ten dollar subscription.” He told me he had 
sent me a check for $1000. God was behind 
that. God always sends it whenever you are 
big enough to use it. Why, the people will 
ask you to let them bring apparatus for your 
playground. I have seen it happen. 

The people are moving toward the towns. 
The farms are losing their chief wealth—the 
force of personality. We want to teach our 
boys and girls not only to do work, but to love 
it. But we must give them time for rest and 
recreation. We can not elevate the boys and 
girls with industry alone. Recreation and 
social experience are as necessary to their 
development as work. 

find you do wonderful things in Pennsyl- 
vania in the way of corn contests. The prize 
idea is out of date. I stand for the common 
scrub of a man. I am one myself. In these 
contests seek him, seek him! Unless you can 
give every single contestant a prize, do not 
give any. If there is but one prize, can you 
make the heart of that little fellow over 
there glad, the one who lost, and sing a song 
of joy? Be careful lest you exalt the prize 
winner too much. 

In some communities they grade their boys 
and girls on their studies. Johnny gets an 
average of 95, Jimmy gets 70. Johnny is a 
smart boy, and the teacher shows that she 
knows it. He does no work at home. Jimmy 
does three or four hours work at home. He 
ought to have a mark of 95 for home work. 
Average up his 95. and his 70 and you have 
821%4. Average up Johnny’s 90 for school 
work and o for home work and you have 45. 
That plan will work in a country community 
and will set the people to thinking about in- 
dustry. In some places they do this. On one 
side of the report card the teacher grades the 
boy in his studies. On the other side the 
parents report to the teacher what work the 
pupil does at home. This method encourages 
industry at home. . Let teachers point out good 
men and good women in the community who 
have put their lives into their tasks and not 
point so much to Mount Olympus. That will 
be culture. Love is the greatest thing in the 
world—to love one’s task and to live it. 
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The country is the very bread of life for 
great lives. City life makes too great a 
drain on energy. Youth ripens too fast in the 
city. Adults\break down too early. A city 
boy at sixteen years old is smart and easy, 
whereas he might better be awkward and 
green. The city boy is too often precocious 
and spoiled. Go out on the plains and lasso a 
boy of sixteen, with big, strong feet and hands, 
awkward and afraid of the girls, and refine 
him slowly, and, ye gods! what a man you may 
make of him! A boy may well be green and 
awkward at sixteen, if he go out into life 
praying for strength to put into his task. 

But what does it matter how effectively you 
teach domestic science to the girls and agri- 
culture to the boys, if you allow immorality 
to flow in and touch their lives and mar them 
forever! In Pennsylvania you set aside 
$16,000,000 in charity, and then turn the flood- 
gates of vice open. These foul-smelling 
saloons are banished from Kansas. You 
devote $200,000 annually in Pennsylvania to 
doing away with the chestnut blight, but 
allow 200,000 and more Pennsylvania boys to 
grow up with the cigarette habit. In Kansas, 
we have spent a quarter of a century in 
breeding men who have never tasted liquor. 
Except in two border towns in our state we 
have cleaned liquor out, and liquor selling is 
as grave an offense as horse stealing. ne 
half the jails in Kansas are empty. One 
half the poor houses in Kansas are empty. 
We have 2 state prison that is one of the 
greatest model schools in modern times. We 
have a great four-square modern governor. 
Life-time prisoners in Kansas serve the 
Commonwealth for three cents a day. They 
camp outside the prison in tents and go in 
once in a while to report. There are 900 such 
men in Kansas and 25 women. There is no 
such thing as a criminal class in the state of 
Kansas. 

We have a crop of men growing up who 
have never tasted tobacco. I cast no slur on 
men who use tobacco—they are often better 
men than I am. But here is a chance for a 
new order of things. Ninety per cent. of the 
men who use tobacco had the habit fastened 
upon them before they knew better. God bless 
them! Ninety-five per cent. of the men who 
do not use tobacco before they are 25 years of 
age never use it. It seems to me so strange 
that you in Pennsylvania must still fight over 
this question, while in Kansas we are fast 
growing away from tobacco as a matter of 
course. ‘ 

Corn raising, cotton raising and tobacco 
raising—what of it all. When, in this country 
of ours, we are spending $40,000,000 annually 
for drink and tobacco? It would buy three 
hundred loaves of bread for every man. 
woman and child in the United States. If it 
were loaded on wagons it would make a string 
of wagons 60,000 miles long. All this waste 
of money—and we talk about the high cost of 
living! And think of those little crushed 
hearts that longed for something for Christ- 
mas and did not have it! This curse of 
tobacco and intoxicants. How can we men 
take from them their joy in living for our 
own selfish sakes! What is life? Is it self- 
indulgence, grasping, getting—to lose so soon? 
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No, not that. It is giving; it is contributing; 
it is “casting our bread upon the waters to 
find it again after many days.” 

These are the marks of a great teacher. 
Every agricultural community, and every other 
community, needs a great soul for its leader. 
I could tell you of a little 100-pound woman 
who was one of these strong, moving spirits. 
The school house and grounds needed care 
and attention. She said to the community, 
“Let’s clean it up.” And the good women of 
the neighborhood brought their brushes and 
pails and scoured the paint and washed the 
windows and cleaned the floors. “Come on, 
you men,” she said. And the men came with 
their picks and shovels and leveled up the 
grounds; and others brought their paint and 
brushes and painted the building. They fol- 
lowed her as if she had been the “ Pied Piper 
of Hamelin.” She lived and loved. And 
when it was all done they all came together 
with higher regard for one another than ever 
before. And they had a new school house, 
clean and painted—and with pictures on the : 
walls. 

Someone must weed out one third of our 
present course of study. It is not bad per se 
but it is bad for life. The mathematics could 
be cut down one half and the boys and girls 
would know enough to live and move and do 
business. Formal grammar could, perhaps, 
be cut down to a course of three months. e 
must find a place for this work of social help, 
and put it into the course. I would cut out 
gossiping, and give the girls domestic science. 
The great satisfactions of life are within the 
reach of all. If we can not teach our boys and 
girls what true living means, we have not 
gotten very far with our schools. 

I want a garden and large grounds attached 
to every rural school. I want the boys and 
girls to see things live and grow, to see the 
poetry of living forms. I want the girls to 
love their work. The prettiest girl I saw was 
a thirteen-year-old girl, not beautifully dressed 
—she had a 13-cent shirtwaist on—working in 
the kitchen and dining room of her home and 
singing as she worked. That is beauty and 
poetry. We can put these things into the lives 
of our boys and girls if we have a complete 
program and an inspired leader. Then we will 
have such a life in the country communities 
that the people will come back from the towns 
to live with us. We will live the complete 
life, and enjoy our music, or entertainments, 
our occasional meals—all together. That will 
be life! Thank God the Pennsylvania teachers 
are helping it to come. 





SATURDAY MORNING. 


‘HE devotional exercises of the final 
session of the convention were 
conducted by Rev. John D. Fox, pastor of 
Grace M. E. Church, Harrisburg. Miss 
Sarah Leamer, a talented amateur, gave 
several selections on the violin, which were 
greatly appreciated. The first address of 
the morning was by Dr. Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
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ADDRESS BY STATE SUPT. SCHAEFFER. 


Last evening I was told of a college pro- 
fessor who always began his lectures with the 
words, “ Let us go back a little.” In fulfilling 
the task assigned to me this morning I must 
ask you to go back with me for sixty years. 
There was no State Teachers’ Association 
then; there were not a half dozen high schools, 
no special schools, no county superintendents, 
no compulsory attendance, no expert super- 
vision of city and borough schools, no free 
text books and supplies. The school term was 
four months in a year. The State School 
Department was a bureau connected with the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
and consisted of one clerk. If my memory 
serves me right, it was in this week, sixty 
years ago, that this State Association was 
organized. For .five years in that early time 
this association met twice a year. 

In the school year 1852-1853 the association 
began to agitate for aid for teachers insti- 
tutes and for county supervision by creating 
the office of County Superintendent, and for 
normal schools for the special training of 
teachers, and for an increase of the length of 
the school term. It was the beginning of a 
long series of efforts on the part of this asso- 
ciation for the betterment of the schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

The office of County Superintendent was 
created. Among other results, this led to the 
defeat of a candidate for the position of 
governor of the state. Other states which took 
the same step receded from it, but Pennsyl- 
vania stood by the office, and to-day no one 
would know how to get along without the 
County Superintendent and expert school 
supervision. 

Through the efforts of this association the 
school term has been lengthened from four to 
seven months in rural districts and to nine 
or ten months in the thickly settled parts of 
the Commonwealth. Then followed compul- 
sory attendance at county institutes and com- 
pensation to teachers during such attendance. 
Since that time this example has been followed 
by other states. 

In due course, this association began agita- 
tion for compulsory attendance at school. In 
1857-8 agitation began favoring a provision 
for permanent certificates. In 1862-3 the 
county institutes were placed under the direc- 
tion of the County Superintendent as to man- 
agement and program. 

In the dark days of the Civil War, when 
school directors were compelled to raise taxes, 
steps were taken for the care and education of 
the orphans of the dead soldiers of the state. 

The increase of the state appropriation is 
largely due to agitation by this association. At 
first this appropriation was $600,000. An in- 
crease was asked for and the appropriation 
was raised to $1,000,000, later to $1,500,000, 
finally to $5,000,000, until to-day we have 
reached the $15,000,000 mark—and the end is 
not yet. 

In 1879-80 we had the agitation for free 
text-books started by this association. Other 
states are now struggling hard to get this. 
With us the boys and girls have their books 
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within the first half hour after school begins. 
In other states sometimes a week elapses. 

In 1884 we agitated for a book on school 
architecture. This has just become a reality. 
The manuscript is now in the hands of the 
printer. 

In 180, we agitated for an annual state 
meeting of school directors. It was not long 
before it became a reality. 

In 1896 this association made the first move 
for teachers’ pensions. To-day there are 50 or 
100 teachers on the pension list in Philadel- 
phia. Similar plans are in operation in Harris- 
burg and_Pittsburgh. Other states are moving 
in the same direction. 

In 1897 township high schools were recom- 
mended by this association. In 1902 we 
agitated free tuition in normal schools. 

I might say in a word that the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association has been content 
to launch new ideas and give to other people 
credit for its achievements. 

It is customary for some people to attack 
institutions hoary with age. It only shows 
shortness of memory to ignore what these 
institutions have accomplished. There is a 
class of people who are by constitution kickers. 
They try to attack what is. Another class are 
like vultures. The vulture, when he soars over 
the most beautiful landscape, seeks only for 
carrion and corruption. Some people see little 
in our educational history but carrion and 
corruption. 

The day has come for this association to 
start a movement for appreciation of things 
Pennsylvanian. The time should be past when 
outsiders can attack our institutions and be 
applauded by a Pennsylvania audience. Let us 
treat these attacks to a cold chill. Read “ Pro- 
gressive Pennsylvania,” a book too high in 
price for a teacher to buy, but which should be 
in every library. After reading it you will be 
proud of the achievements of the past and will 
begin to understand why people come from all 
parts of the world to this state. You often 
hear of the New England people who came to 
Pennsylvania. But how many* Pennsylvanians 
go to New England? Something makes this 
state a desirable place in which to live. If we 
go into the question of taxation, we can be 
glad that we pay our taxes under the stars and 
stripes and not in England, and in Pennsyl- 
vania rather than in any other state in the 
Union. Will you not help this movement and 
put into the hearts of our Pennsylvania boys 
and girls a just appreciation of things that are 
characteristic of Pennsylvania? 

The next thing I. wish to say is this. Some 
time age I got a letter from Lehigh county 
blowing me up for not siding with a scheme 
for teachers’ pensions. I replied that I had 
helped to put a bill through the House and 
Senate relating to this subject, and had re- 
ceived no aid from that county. 

Shortly after the state association moved in 
favor of pensions, we put through the House 
and Senate a bill for teachers’ pensions—natu- 
rally not under that name, on account of the 


. state constitution, but under the name of 


“ Teachers’ Retirement Funds.” I plead with 
the Attorney-General of this state to advise 
the governor that he might sign the bill. After 
an argument of forty-five minutes, my com- 
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panion said to me as we left the office, “He 
listens to every word you say, but it does not 
change his mind a darn bit.” He advised the 
governor not to sign the bill. Subsequently 
we passed a bill allowing local communities to 
have pension funds of their own. Having 
failed to get a Teachers’ Retirement Fund in 
my own way, I am willing to follow another 
leader. I am not willing to criticise those 
who have established such a fund and a prac- 
tically continuous tenure of office for teachers. 
If we are to move forward instead of stand- 
ing still we must make friends. We must 
quit making enemies out of those who do not 
agree with us in all details. 

During the winter three things provided for 
in the Code should become realities: 

1. An addition of five dollars per month to 
the minimum salaries of teachers. The dollar 
of twenty years ago to-day has in the United 
States a buying power of 71 cents. The 
teacher who to-day gets a salary of $40 is no 
better off than the teacher of years ago who 
received $28 or $29 per month. enator 
Snyder has been returned to the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature. Let us hold up his 
hands when he makes his fight to get this 
increase, and make that section of the Code 
effective. 

2. In the next place, the office of assistant 
county superintendent is not operative. We 
have nobody applying for these positions who 
is rich enough to work without pay. 

3. The Code provides for the purchase of 
the normal schools by the state so as to make 
them professional schools of the highest type. 
Can we not help to push this through? 

4. A certain organization has a new bill to 
get funds for the retirement of teachers. I 
am willing to walk under their flag to help to 
realize an idea that I could not get in my own 
way. I am not willing to throw mud at those 
who differ from me in their opinions. I hope 
that organization will send someone to Harris- 
burg who will know how to get a bill before 
the Legislature so as not to bring it in a sur- 
reptitious way before a committee of. the 
Senate. The time has come not to criticise 
but to unite and to conciliate. Instead of 
making enemies we want to make friends. Let 
us all stand together—this association, teachers’ 
leagues, etc.—in promoting everything that 
will aid in the progress and future develgp- 
ment of our public schools. 


Mr. Henry S. Curtis, formerly Secretary 
of the Playground Association of America, 
spoke at some length on the subject of 
making the schools beneficial to the com- 
munity more than five or six hours a day, 
as follows: 


THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL CENTRE. 


Fellow Teachers: Several years ago I had 
a little room up under the roof in an East Side 
tenement in New York, and began to study 
the conditions of life in these East Side tene- 
ment houses. I found it almost impossible to 
sleep in that little room at night during the 
summer, and finally went out into parks and 
slept on the park benches. I found most of 
the other residents of my section doing the 
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same thing—deserting their homes and sleep- 
ing on the stone steps of the houses, the roofs 
and fire escapes. 

Such bad conditions as these do not exist in 
many other parts of the country, but the young 
people are not staying in their homes at night. 
An investigation showed more than 2000 young 
people are on the streets of Minneapolis between 
midnight and 2 a. m. These are not appar- 
ently moved by any evil intentions, but are 
simply drifting. In the houses of the poor 
are to be found the conditions which lead to 
this state of affairs. 

In the East Side of New York City and in 
many of our smaller towns, the homes of the 
poor consist at best of two bedrooms and a 
kitchen. The beds are generally not made in 
the morning, the table is frequently not cleaned 
off, and the family eat for dinner what is left 
over from breakfast. A girl can not invite her 
friends to visit her when she must entertain 
them in her bedroom or the kitchen. She is 
driven to meeting them in the street and other 
less desirable places. The home offers no 
social opportunities, with the result that the 
girls congregate in the dance halls. In New 
York City there are about 1000 of these dance 
halls, of which 900 are connected with saloons. 


The usual program allows about three minutes. 


for dancing and then fifteen minutes for 
drinking, and so on through the evening. 

Such a condition is bound to lead to de- 
moralization of these young people. The un- 
restrained conditions of these dance halls make 
them the resort of the cadet and the prostitute. 
The manager’s sole aim is to grant the greatest 
liberty possible and yet escape the a. It 
is no wonder that the White Slave Committee 
find that dance halls are the best recruiting 
grounds for this nefarious traffic. In Chicago 
it was ascertained that 85 per cent. of the work- 
ing girls went more or less regularly to these 
halls, 90 per cent. of which were connected 
with saloons. : 

In social as in peed matters, nature 
abhors a vacuum. If we want to eradicate an 
evil we must have something better to put into 
its place. Chicago has found a remedy—what 
they call “Field Houses,” where the young 
people can go to read, to swim, to play games, 
to use the gymnasium, etc. When the young 
people found that they had more attractive 
places to go to many dance halls were com- 
pelled to close. When the lady directors in the 
gymnasiums taught the girls that the dances of 
the dance halls were often improper, most of 
the girls refused to continue to dance these 
dances. 

The same thing applies to the boys. A boy 
can not entertain his friends in his bedroom. 
So he goes to the brilliantly, beautifully lighted 
saloon. In large cities the rich have their 
clubs, and the well-to-do their Y. M. C. A.’s; 
but the saloon is the only club possible to the 
workingman. And yet the poor need the club 
more than the rich, because the rich have their 
sitting rooms and their parlors in which to 
meet their friends, while the poor have not. 

If you want to take the saloon out of your. 
community you must put something else in its 
place for the boys. This has been done in 
Chicago by introducing their Field Houses. 
The boys have learned that here they can have 
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unlimited opportunities for swimming, athletics 
and games, and can get the satisfaction they 
crave. In his teens a boy delights in athletic 
successes. The boys all know that to succeed 
in athletic contests they must not drink. They 
know that prize fighters, although they may 
drink at other times, never use liquor when in 
training. They know that college athletes 
follow the same rule. And so the boys give 
up drinking. 

In Chicago there are the most magnificent 
centers for the mingling of the people. Some 
of the Field Houses cost more than $300,000 
each. They are beautifully finished inside, 
often in rosewood and mahogany. But this 
system of centers is expensive. 

Why not use the public schools? It is cer- 
tain that young people will seek some form of 
amusement in the evening. The period of 


puberty is the most dangerous time in human 


life, and it is made doubly so because it is at 
this time that the influence of school life 
ceases. While in school the boy or girl had a 
program and worked under supervision. Now 
he or she becomes a wage-earner, and can no 
longer be held in leading-strings. The boy 
thinks that he must be a man; the girl is a 
young lady, she thinks. This new sense of 
independence makes the evenings dangerous. 
A new set of temptations assails the youth. 
What do the cities offer to satisfy the craving 
of youth after romance and joy? If proper 
laces are not open to them they will drift 
into improper ones. They have no opportu- 
nities to play during the day, and must have 
entertainment in the evening. 

In this country $500,000,000 worth of school 
property is used about five hours a day, twenty 
days in a month, nine months in the year. It 
is pure waste of opportunity not to use it more. 
Experiments have pointed out the facts that 
school buildings are the best places for the 
purpose of offering opportunities for social 
intercourse. At the Field Houses of Chicago 
there is a smaller attendance than at the public 
schools in Boston, New York and other cities 
where the schools have been used as socia! 
centers. 

There are three types of social centers now 
existing: 1. The recreational or social. 2. The 
educational. 3. The civic. 

The first beginnings in the United States 
were in New York City and were recreational 
centers. There aresome fifty of these now open. 
Entering one of them one will usually find 
himself in a large hall filled with patrons who 
are conversing or playing games. There is a 
library in the corner. Back of this hall is a 
gymnasium where a game of basket ball will 
probably be in progress. All these activities 
are going on under the direction of four or 
five supervisors paid by the Board of Educa- 
tion. In 1901 the average attendance at each 
of these centers was 400 per night. Last year 
the average had increased to 800 or 900 per 
night. Going to the classrooms above it is 
found that they are being used as clubs. Here 
also are classes in literature, debates, or any 
kind of club the patrons desire. Boys’ and 
girls’ centers are separated. These centers are 
open six nights in the week, fifty-two weeks 
in the year; and the attendance is made up of 





people who would otherwise be on the streets, 
not from people with good homes. 

Entering a girl’s center you find a gymna- 
sium on the lower floor. Upstairs are to be 
found literary and dramatic clubs, and dancing, 
Until three years ago the boys and girls did 
not dance together. Now on one evening in 
every week there is mixed dancing. In order 
to keep out improper persons the girls have a 
Committee on Credentials. Every boy who 
wants to come to these dances must be passed 
on by this committee. There are now fifteen to 
twenty centers where they have these dances. 

In Philadelphia there are some 68 “home 
and school” centers. At the regular meetings 
it is usual to have an address to the mothers 
on the care of children, after which the 
mothers serve tea and sandwiches. The result 
is that the people are brought together as one 
large family; the schools and the community 
are brought together and greater interest in the 
schools is stimulated. 

But the social center is most needed in the 
rural community. Forty years ago the old 
log school house was the social center of the 
community. Here were held the revivals of 
the traveling evangelist, the singing-school, 
etc. But this fortunate condition has fallen 
away. Social isolation now exists. This is the 
worst condition that can happen to a country 
community. 

The boys and girls who go to the cities are 
unused to deal with the problems of the city 
and its temptations. It is the farmer who 
moves to the city who is over-conservative and 
often stands in the way of progress. What he 
wants is to keep taxes down, irrespective of 
social conditions. In the western states the 
people most opposed to progress are the retired 
farmers. 

The short-time tenant also obstructs social 
progress in the United States. He has little 
or no interest in the roads or schools of the 
community which he expects soon to leave. 
We must make the country districts attractive 
if the people are to stay there. 

The social center is better adapted to the 
country than to the city. In Europe the best 
people of the country live in the rural districts. 
The farmers. live in the villages, leaving for 
the fields in the morning, and returning at 
night, where they all meet together again. 
There is no social isolation. In this country 
the farmer lives at a distance from his 
neighbors, and spends his days in the fields 
often by himself; while the women of the 
household often see very few persons but 
themselves. Other professions are more or 
less social, but the farmer is almost shut off 
from social enjoyment. 

The farmer has his long and hard days in 
summer when he has no opportunity for play; 
but in the winter he has his idle season, and 
the climate keeps him indoors. This condi- 
tion points to the school house as a social 
center. ‘ 

There is coming a new conception of the 
idea of education, which will finally transform 
the whole view’of the subject. We have 
speaking for many years of education as a 
preparation for life. He who looks at any 
period of life as a preparatory state degrades 
it. The belief in the Middle Ages was that 
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this life is to be a preparation for the life here- 
after. When we look at childhood as a prep- 
aration for later life, we degrade childhood 
and deprive the children of legitimate experi- 
ences. Many schools are preventing the edu- 
cation of the children. If the school gives the 
child so much work that he can not have child- 
hood’s legitimate experiences with the world 
outside the schoolroom, to serve as a back- 
ground for his school work, the school is fail- 
ing of its full measure of usefulness. 

It has been said that many teachers are not 
effective. I was a teacher for many years and 
so I can speak freely. I live in a little college 
town, but that college has little effect on the 
people by which it is surrounded. There is 
often the worst sort of political corruption in 
college towns. It is not always so—but it 
ought never to be so. Men with higher knowl- 
edge owe it to the world to use such knowl- 
edge for the welfare of the community. 

It is not possible to eat enough in one day to 
last for a week. It is not possible to gain 
enough knowledge in a year to last for a life- 
time. Education is something that must begin 
at the beginning of life and go on to the end 
of life. We must think of education as reach- 
ing all parts of the community, reaching the 
adults for their social and industrial better- 
ment and for the development of the higher 
life of aspiration. As far as the school can 
accomplish these things it will have the sup- 
port of the community. 

Among the plans now used in order to bring 
the people into touch with the schools are: 

1. The idea of the school fair. These fairs 
are becoming more common every year. 

2. The idea of giving exhibitions of school 
work, thus bringing the parents to the school. 
The parents learn what the teachers are doing 
and so the two can co-operate. This co-opera- 
tion is vital. It is easy to have an exhibition 
once a week of the work done in arithmetic, 
or cooking, or wood-work which the boys 
have made. Such an exhibition will give a 
new impulse and motive to the work of the 
school because the children know that their 
parents will see just what they are doing in 
school. Every teacher can organize such ex- 
hibitions with very little effort. 

3. Extension study is common in every pro- 
fession. Four years ago when I went through 
Harrisburg I travelled in a wooden car; this 
year I came here in a steel car. The old- 
fashioned drinking cup has given place in many 
places to the fountain. It is impossible to give 
a person training for the life he will live 
twenty years hence, unless you give him a 
love for study. Anyone who ceases to study 
for a period of five years will find that his 
knowledge has become obsolete. At present 
we have summer schools in connection with 
our normal schools; our Y. M. C. A. organi- 
zations hold their summer Chautauquas; we 
have annual conferences of doctors and minis- 
ters. We ought to have in all our schools ex- 
tension study in agriculture and domestic 
science. The same thing is true of the rearing 
of children. It seems to be a very general idea 
that any mother knows how to rear her chil- 
dren, but statistics do not bear out this view. 
In the Southern States the infant mortality in 
the first year is 500 in 1000. In communities 
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where knowledge is general infant mortality 
in the first year is 60 to 70 in 1000. We must 
give in the schools this information as to the 
care of infants. We must teach those things 
on which child welfare is dependent. We need 
such extension study in the country. Our 
farmers are living to-day twenty years behind 
our positive knowledge of agriculture. If we 
could give them what authoritative knowledge 
of this subject we have, the value of the crops 
grown in this country would be increased 
$100,000,000 yearly. 

While in New York I once conducted a 
social center and gave a series of lectures in 
a hall that was surrounded by other attrac- 
tions, yet my lectures were well attended. 
Many of the audience were foreign-born and 
could not understand English well, yet my hall 
was always filled. The rural communities are 
best adapted to lecture courses. Our farmers 
need to be given a knowledge of the principles 
of agriculture to replace the prevailing rule-of- 
thumb methods. I have generally had large 
audiences in the smaller places. 

One of the greatest means of building up 
the social center is the moving picture machine. 
It will become a great element in the educa- 
tion of the future as it is now one of the 
greatest means of popular entertainment. Al- 
most anything that can be seen can be repro- 
duced by the moving picture machine. History 
and biography can be better taught by this 
means than by any other. Anything, from the 
process of an industry to Bible literature, can 
be thus presented. It represents one of our 
greatest advances in education. The moving 
picture solves the problem of attendance. The 
people always come.. Edison has invented a 
moving picture machine which can be bought 
for $75. The films are about 80 feet long. It 
can readily be used in either a parlor or a one- 
room school. The films cost from $2.50 to $20 
and rent for 30 cents per night. With such an 
outfit you can make a social center of your 
school and make your history teaching more 
effective. Edison has already prepared over 
one hundred films of this kind for school use. 
He says, “I want to be remembered by the 
moving picture machine in the schools.” He 
now has men working all over the world 
making moving pictures for geography and 
history teaching. So far as we can put these 
films into use we can keep parents and children 
in sympathy. 

On visitng Hull House on one occasion I 
witnessed the teaching (by use of moving 
pictures) of the Life of Moses. The story 
thus becomes more condensed. The colors 
help to make the effect more vivid. Things 
learned in this way will not soon be forgotten. 
One time I witnessed a representation of the 
Boston Tea Party. The Indians were properly 
costumed. The tea went overboard. Any 
child seeing this pictured story would remem- 
ber it for the rest of his life. Anything that 
passes before the eye makes the most lasting 
impression. Science can be taught in the same 
way. I remember a film which showed a 
German scientist studying the disease called 
“sleeping sickness.” There on the screen ap- 
peared the scientist busy with his microscope, 
the microbes which cause the disease, and the 
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final destruction of the red corpuscles of the 
blood. 

When you bring in the moving picture you 
have solved the problem of the attendance of 
the adult and his education. Most of the 
moving pictures now exhibited are dramatized 
dime novels. It is rather difficult to get the 
films we want. We must have a “ Moving 
Picture Film Exchange,” so that good films 
can be sent from school to school. 

Perhaps the greatest function of the social 
center is its civic side. The primitive com- 
munity was made up of tribes. Government 
was patriarchal. Children settled down near 
the home of their parents. All of the tribe 
were somehow related. In any European com- 
munity you have people whose forefathers 
have lived there for centuries. In Chicago or 
New York or Harrisburg the population has 
but lately come from the many countries of 
Europe. They have brought with them their 
ancestral hatreds, feuds generations old. The 
Turk and the Armenian may live as neighbors 
in this country. The result is that we have 
no common life in American cities. We do 
not know our neighbors. And having no com- 
mon life there exists little feeling of common 
responsibility. You, for instance, are not as 
much interested in the laws governing Harris- 
burg as in those of your own communities. 
Now, public opinion is the strongest restrain- 
ing force in any community; but it does not 
exist to a great degree in cities. It is for this 
reason that the country boys or girls have a 
feeling of irresponsibility when transplanted 
to the city. They do not know the people 
around them. They are outside the bounds of 
ublic opinion. Absence of social responsibil- 
ity begets a coldness of atmosphere where a 
tender loving nature or higher ideals can not 
develop. For these to grow it is necessary 
to create an atmosphere of interest in one 
another’s welfare. This is only possible where 
there is a common meeting ground where the 
people can get together, talk over things of 
mutual interest and have a common social life. 

No other country in the world has such a 
task set for it in the way of social digestion. 
A multitude of widely differing elements has 
come pouring in on us and it has become our 
task to try to make of them a homogeneous 

eople. If there exists in your city a “ Little 
Bohemia,” or a “Little France,” or a “ Little 
Italy,” proper assimilation is not going on. A 
common meeting-place for all these elements 
must be provided. A high school teacher told 
me that in his city there are families where 
French has been spoken for three generations, 
the children having attended parochial schools 
where this language is used. The social center 
will help to create a homogeneous people in 
our country. 

More fundamental is a question that lies at 
the basis of our government. If we go back 
to the primitive democracies of Greece, we 
find that everyone knew everyone else. The 
whole community met together to elect its 
officers and pass its laws. In this country we 
have a representative democracy where we do 
not have that democratic form of government 
which makes possible the civic life and inter- 
est of Greece. 





The great weakness of the country districts 
is lack of co-operation. The farmer can not 
get a larger return for his toil unless he has 
a common meeting-place with others of the 
community. The only solution is the social 
center. The social center means a great deal 
to the cities; but the man who organizes a 
social center in the country will have such 
command of the social and industrial life of 
the community as never before existed. 


GREETINGS FROM NEW JERSEY. 


The following telegram was received and 
read by President; Greetings from the New 
Jersey State Teachers’ Association now in 
session at Atlantic City. Signed, George 
Morris, President. 

On motion, a suitable response was 
ordered by the Association, which Presi- 
dent Becht said had already been sent. 


CONSTITUTION AMENDED. 


Prof. L. S. Shimmel, chairman of the 
Trustees of the Wickersham Memorial 
Library, in referring to the amendment to 
the Constitution which he presented at the 
preceding session, spoke as follows: 


Last year at the close of the session, the 
Wickersham Memorial Trustees were char- 
acterized as the only committee of this body 
that never met, never did anything, and never 
reported to the Association. At the same time 
the Treasurer reported that there was in the 
treasury of the Memorial Fund the sum of 
about $400. I thought that a sufficient reason 
for getting busy. The Memorial Committee 
was created for the purpose of taking charge 
of a large pedagogical library that had been 
collected to commemorate the work of former 
State Superintendent Wickersham. The Li- 
brary was first located in the School Depart- 
ment, but it did not circulate over the State, 
as had been intended. Later on it was put 
into the State Library and the books were 
classified. 

During the year past it has occurred to me 
that, since this Library has lost its identity, as 
a matter of necessity, something additional 
should be done for Dr. Wickersham’s memory. 
I therefore obtained the consent of every mem- 
ber of the Trustees to place a memorial tablet 
on the wall of the State Library. Most of 
the books belonging to the Wickersham Library 
are in one alcove, and the tablet has been 
placed near this alcove. It is of bronze, and 
cost the sum of $185. The price is not as 
attractive as the tablet, but those of you who 
have paid for such things know what they 
cost. There was the sum of $307.73 in the 
hands of the Trustees; subtracting $185, the 

rice of the tablet, there remains a balance of 

212.73. 

On motion of Mr. Shimmel this balance 
was added to the Permanent Fund of the 
Association. 

Prof. Shimmel: There being no further 
use for the Trustees of the Wickersham 
Library, I call for action on the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. 
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The amendment referred to was put to 
a vote and adopted. 


NECROLOGY. 


Supt. John W. Snoke, of Lebanon, pre- 
sented the report of this committee, which, 
together with the sketches of the lives of 
deceased members, here follows: 

Supt. Moore: Last Tuesday morning, the 
death angel knocked, and a former superin- 
tendent of Chester county, of Bucks 
county, and in 1878 President of this Asso- 
ciation, answered the call. It was not only 
my sad duty but a service of love to attend 
his funeral. The year 1825, that year in 
which Chester county gave to Pennsylva- 
nia and the world a James Pyle Wicker- 
sham, also gave to Chester county, Bucks 
county, and Pennsylvania, a William War- 
ren Woodruff. Like most of us he grew up 
in the university of hard knocks, but by 
his indomitable will he won out. He taught 
school in Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin 
and for a while lived in Minnesota. In 
1845 he came to Chester county and estab- 
lished the Parkesburg Academy. At the 
decease of County Supt. Frank Taylor, 
Mr. Woodruff was elected and served from 
1861 to 1869. In 1876, while living in 
Bucks county, he was appointed Superin- 
tendent to succeed Hugh B. Eastburn, and 
until 1887 filled the position of County 
Superintendent of the county, after which 
he lived a retired life. 

About a week ago he called at a near-by 
school, and after a pleasant visit he re- 
turned home, took pneumonia and answered 
the call, having lived to the ripe age of 88. 
One of his friends whom he enjoyed visit- 
ing is Jesse C. Green, ninety-five years of 
age, a well-preserved old gentleman who 
rides his bicycle when opportunity offers. 
Mr. Woodruff was very close to me. I 
began my school life in the public schools 
when he was Superintendent. He was a 
strong character. Not long ago I related 
to him a number of the things he said to us 
when he visited our little country schools. 
A few years ago I asked him if he would 
write his biography for my future use. He 
did so, and it is now in a sealed package 
in my safe at home, and I shall submit it 
to the Secretary of this Association as a 
part of this Committee’s report. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


“There are left, deposited upon the silent 
shore of memory, images and precious 
thoughts that shall never die and cannot be 
destroyed.” 

Thus wrote Wordsworth, and in his thought 
do we find expression as we contemplate the 
roll of prominent members of this association 
whose death occurred since our last annual 
meeting. 
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Your committee presents the names of men 
and women more or less prominently and 
actively identified with the history of the State 
Educational Association as well as earnest 
leaders in the general or local school work of 
Pennsylvania. Some of these names are 
household words, so far-reaching and effective 
has been this influence in our educational 
history. 

For these, and for the many other teachers 
in Pennsylvania whose commendable life work 
has been closed in the last year, but whose 
names your committee could not gather or 
report, we do well to pause a moment and 
pay our tribute to the worth and the work of 
these our lost members. They are gone, but 
the memory of their friendships, the influence 
of their labors, the worth of their example, 
the inspiration of their lives, remain as our 
heritage—a sweet solace to memory, and an 
impetus to continued faithfulness and duty. 

he men and women of our association 
who help to make up the silent roll for the 
past year, and whom your committee regard as 
worthy of special mention are: ward 
Brooks, Philadelphia; George J. Luckey, Pitts- 
burgh; Joseph S. Walton, Philadelphia; J. R. 
Flickinger, Lock Haven; W. . Woodruff, 
Chester county; Joseph Ray Tallman, Potts- 
ville; Margaret E. Van Wagonen, Pittsburgh; 
Elizabeth Brown Thomas, Media; William 
P. Estler, Ashland; Howard W. McGaffick, 
Darlington; Stephen A. Thurlow, Pottsville; 
Charles F. Foster, Chester; and Albert W. 
Lesher, Berwick. 

Your committee has gathered data and bio- 
graphical sketches of all of these, our departed 
members, which sketches we desire to file with 
our report with the recommendation that they 
become a part of the record of this association 
in its annual report of proceedings. 

Signed: J. W. Snoke, N. S. Fleck, P. M. 
Bullard, J. N. Hoffman and J. M. Berkey. 


EDWARD BROOKS. 


The noted educator and author, Dr. Edward 
Brooks, for a long time the honored Principal 
of the Millersville State Normal School, and 
later Superintendent of the public schools of 
Philadelphia, died at his home, in Overbrook, 
June 29, 1912. He had been in failing health 
for several years, especially since the death of 
his wife, in September, 1910, but he continued 
steadily at work until past the age of fourscore 
years. He was a courteous gentleman, with 
ready grasp of a situation, of judicial temper 
and unusual executive ability. He was sym- 
pathetic in instinct, of fine spiritual quality, 
and with deep reverence for things sacred. 
He had that fellow-feeling with all kinds of 
pupils and all sorts of people which makes one 
to be thought of kindly and to be long and 
gratefully remembered. One who knew him 
well as teacher and friend says of him: “ He 
was always cheerful, hopeful, eager, insistent, 
suggestive, inspiring—in a word, just such a 
moral, intellectual and spiritual force as aids 
most in making a school great and its influence 
felt for good far beyond itself and its environ- 
ment whether of space or time. Those school 
days under Dr. Brooks at Millersville—ah, 


‘Memory’s night shall never set on Auld Lang 
Syne.” 
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He was born at Stony Point, New York, 
January 16, 1831, and he received his early 
education in the public schools and in the 
Normal Institute, Liberty, New York. He 
was instructor in mathematics in an academy 
in Monticello, N. Y., and had attracted atten- 
tion as a teacher before coming to Pennsyl- 
vania. The first position he held in this state 
was in an academy in Wayne county. He 
came to Millersville in 1855 as professor of 
mathematics, and the remarkable reputation as 
a teacher of that science, which he soon ac- 
quired, attracted students from far and near 
to have the benefit of his instruction. He 
wrote his valuable text-books on arithmetic 
during that period, books that have been very 
widely known and used in Pennsylvania. In 
1866, when Dr. J. P. Wickersham, who had 
been principal of the school since its organiza- 
tion, resigned to become State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Dr. Brooks was elected 
principal, and held this position for seventeen 
years. He taught the senior classes in Psy- 
chology and Methods of Teaching, and was 
peculiarly successful in this work. He was 
not only sound in his pedagogical principles 
and practice, but he had the gift of gaining the 
affection of his pupils and making a deep im- 
pression not only on their minds, but on their 
hearts. During this period he finished his 
series of mathematical text-books and gave 
great care to the production of his “ Normal 
Methods of Teaching.” His “ Philosophy of 
Arithmetic” appeared in 1876. He accepted no 
other poe for a time after leaving Millers- 
ville, but, in connection with a much-needed 
rest, revised his text-books and kept them 
abreast of latest methods. He also prepared 
a school edition of the Iliad, the Odyssey, the 
Fairie Queene and some other classics, putting 
them into a shape to be enjoyed and appre- 
ciated by young readers. 

He was elected Superintendent of the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia in 1891, and during 
his term of office did important work in raising 
them to a higher plane of efficiency. He re- 
organized the Girls’ High School and Normal 
School, established a Department of Commerce 
in the Boys’ School and made fundamental 
changes in the course of study in the elemen- 
tary schools. He introduced the observance of 
Flag Day in 1893, and organized a department 
of compulsory education in 1897. He resigned 
this position in 1906. He held many positions 
in the educational councils of the state and 
nation, and was a life member in their leading 
organizations. He served as President of the 
State Teachers Association in 1868, and was 
President of the Department of Superinten- 
dence and of the Normal Section of: the 
National Educational Association at different 
times. He never lost interest in Millersville, 
revisited the school at times, and was the 
special guest of honor at the annual banquet 
of the Philadelphia branch of the Millersville 
Alumni Association. He was one of the 
founders of the Normal Literary Society, and 
his portrait hangs in the wing of the Millers- 
ville School library containing their collection. 
There is also a fine portrait of him in the 
school chapel, given by the class of 1875, and 
near it on a pedestal a bronze bust presented 
by the class of ’81 on their thirtieth reunion. 
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Not many men in the history of the state have 
done more, directly and through their thou- 
sands of students, to train the intellect and 
mould the character of her citizens than 
Edward Brooks. 


GEORGE J. LUCKEY. 


George J. Luckey was the first superinten- 
dent of the schools of Pittsburgh, serving 
from I to 1899. His death at his home in 
Maryland, February 13, 1912, brought to the 
memory of his many friends the record of a 
leading educator in Pennsylvania for many 
years. He was a native of Maryland and it 
was to his old home and farm that he retired 
after leaving the profession. He served in the 
Civil War and was mustered out at its close. 
His education was obtained chiefly in Ohio, 
where he began his career as a_ teacher. 
Adrian College, Michigan, conferred upon him 
the degree of Master of Arts. As an educator 
he showed marked ability in the solution of 
educational problems. As early as 1873 we 
find him concerned with the problem of how 
to secure trained teachers to meet the demands 
of a rapidly growing school system, and Pitts- 
burgh is indebted to him for the first normal 
department in connection with the city high 
school. He was ever an advocate of securing 
the best teaching talent and urging adequate 
compensation for well-qualified instructors. 
He stood, also, for advancement along new 
educational lines, and through his efforts in- 
dustrial training was introduced in the Pitts- 
burgh schools which were among the first in 
the entire state to adopt it. 

Professionally Mr. Luckey was ever zealous, 
as shown by his frequent discussions of impor- 
tant topics presented in state and national 
educational conventions. He had strong con- 
victions on school matters and was capable of 
expressing them clearly and convincingly when 
occasion offered. Personally he was one of 
the most genial and jovial men to be met any- 
where. His keen sense of humor, his whole- 
hearted disposition made him a _ welcome 
visitor to the schoolroom and an appreciated 
counselor in official relation. After his retire- 
ment from school work his personal qualities 
readily won him recognition among the friends 
of his youth, and he was elected as a member 
of the Maryland Legislature. 

George J. Luckey will indeed be remembered 
by many friends whose lives he touched and 
whose pathway he brightened by his helpful 
and wholesome personality. He was a member 
of the State Association for many years and 
was president of this body in 1874. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON. 


Joseph S. Walton was born at Ercildoun, 
Chester county, Pa., June 16, 1855. He was 
of Quaker ancestors, some of whom came over 
about the time of William Penn. He was 
educated in the public schools and at the West 
Chester State Normal School. Early in life 
he taught a public school and later the 
Gwynedd Friends School. He had private 
schools at Marlborough Hall and at Ercildoun, 
and was for two years pies egg of 
Darlington Seminary, West Chester. In 1887 
he was elected Superintendent of Chester 
county and held that position until 1896 when 
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he resigned to become instructor of history in 
the West Chester Normal School. During 
his superintendency he was called to many 
teachers’ institutes as lecturer in history and 
took special work in that subject at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. In 1893 he was 
admitted as a post graduate to the University 
of Pennsylvania, and in 1896 received the 
degree of Ph.S. with history as his major 
subject. In 1808 he became principal of the 
Friends’ Central School of Philadelphia and 
held that position until 1901, when he took the 
principalship at George School. In 1906 he 
was appointed lecturer on Education at 
Swarthmore college and continued in that work 
until his death. He wrote the following 
books: “ History, Geography and Government 
of Chester and Delaware Counties,” in collab- 
oration with Supt. G. W. Moore, 1893; 
“Stories of Pennsylvania,” in collaboration 
with Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 1897; “Conrad 
Weiser and the Indian Policy of Colonial 
Pennsylvania,” 1900; “John Kinsey, Speaker 
of the Pennsylvania Assembly and Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the Province,” 1900. It 
is the judgment of your committee that the 
most fitting memorial we can present to the 
educators of Pennsylvania, in memory of this 
noble man is the following worthy tribute 
from our mutual friend, Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh: 

“Joseph Walton is dead!” These words fell 
from trembling lips to my unbelieving ear in 
a distant state. Alas! it is true. And I loved 
him so! He was pure gold. I had the rare 
privilege of knowing him in his work as 
teacher, as principal and as superintendent. 
I knew him in the Summer School work in 
the far-away valley of the Juniata. I knew 
him in our vacation haunts in Maine. I knew 
him on his farm and in the sylvan shades 
where only the birds sang and the blue of 
God’s vault hung sacredly low. I knew him in 
his sweet and pure human life and in the 
domain of authorship. He was so largely a 
part of all that I am that life seems suddenly 
empty and useless. He was my abiding com- 
forter and a counsellor in many a trying time. 
And always and everywhere, he was the stead- 
fastly true, lovable and masterful guide and 
friend. 

He was a splendid scholar. His life was 
one long communion with minds and nature, 
and his soul had that rare selective sense that 
gathered only and abundantly the riches that 
so few knew how to garner. He was, at each 
contact, full of new ideas and loftier ideals. 
His soul never slept. 

He was an inspiring teacher. His wide 
learning, his open mind, his wistful patience, 
his abounding life filled and thrilled his pupils. 
No learner sat at his feet but was the wiser 
and better for it. His teaching was not all 
given in the classroom. But everywhere in 
his walks, his recreations, his journeys, he 
was as fertile in suggestion as the dew of a 
summer dawn is fertile in enrichment. 

He was a great educational leader. His 
thoughts were great thoughts. His mind saw 
in the large. is lectures and sermons were 


masterful notes that rang in the soul of his 
hearer like the sounds of a flute in an Alpine 
valley. He was as modest as he was great. 
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He was as lovable as he was modest. No 
words of mine can express the obligation of 
thousands to his masterly utterances. But I 
wish to record my deep sense of obligation to 
him and to express my gratitude to God that 
it was my privilege to know him so well, and 
to enjoy his confidence so fully. 

He was a true friend. His counsel was 
freely given. His sense of loyalty to those he 
loved was supremely noble. He did not flatter. 
But he did know when to commend and when 
to condemn. Always one loved him the more 
for his just but kindly words. I do not know 
a hand whose clasp gave me more strength 
than his. I do not know a counsel whose 
meaning was more clearly conveyed. I do 
not know a time or place in which he was 
other than the constantly loyal, royal, gentle 
friend. 

He was a lover of all that God set in this 
world. How his soul expanded when the sun- 
light flecked the woodland he loved! How the 
great, wide out-of-doors called to him and 
how reverently he followed the beckonings of 
rare sounds, rare colors, rare forms, rare 
motions in the great realm of things which he 
loved all the more because he knew their 
Creator and Master. 

He was a reverent believer in God. Life’s 
meanings all resolved themselves into the one 
great meaning—God. There are now mem- 
ories in my mind that will never die of days 
and scenes when, like two boys lost in the 
maze of life, we have in silence looked until 
dim eyes turned to dim eyes and soul con- 
fessed to soul—It is He, blessed he His mes- 
sengers. He gave inspiration, comfort, guid- 
ance, sunshine to many. May all this be treas- 
ured by those whose unfortunate lot it is to 
remain. May the prayers and the gratitude of 
those that knew him be woven into a great 
garment of light, clothed in which he shall 
see the dawn of a day he often thought of, 
but entered, alas! for us too soon. ear 
Friend, for a season, farewell. We hope to 
see you again and then evermore. 


JUNIUS R. FLICKINGER. 


Junius R. Flickinger was born near Loys- 
ville, Perry county, October 19, 1854. His 
paternal ancestors were Swiss in origin, and 
came to this country in 1761. His grandfather, 
Henry Flickinger, came to Perry from Lan- 
caster county in 1812. Dr. Flickinger received 
his early education in the public schools of 
Perry county and in the New Bloomfield Acad- 
emy; and in 1877 graduated from Princeton 
University. Later the same institution con- 
ferred the A.M. degree. After graduation 
from college, he was principal of the New 
Bloomfield Academy for five years, and served 
three years as county superintendent of Perry 
county, declining a re-election in 1884. In 1886 
he was elected to the State Legislature from 
his home county, serving on the committee of 
education with ability and distinction. He had 
been admitted to the bar of Perry county in 
the meantime. In 1887 he moved to Pueblo, 
Colorado, where he engaged in the practice of 
law. He was appointed by the Governor of 
Colorado a trustee of the new normal school 
which was located at Greeley. In 1891 he was 
elected to the Colorado Legislature, serving 
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as chairman of the appropriation committee 
and also being an active member of the com- 
mittee on education. He. was unanimousiy 
nominated for the State Senate by the Repub- 
lican convention at Pueblo, but his contem- 
plated removal from the state in 1893 caused 
him to decline the nomination. He accepted 
the position as teacher of history in the West 
Chester State Normal School in 1893, at the 
same time taking up a post graduate course in 
the University of Pennsylvania. At one time 
he declined the appointment as Deputy State 
Superintendent. e was elected principal of 
the Edinboro State Normal School in 1896, 
serving with ability in this position until 
December, 1809, when he was elected principal 
of the Central State Normal School. 

Dr. Flickinger was a member of the 
American Historical Society, American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, the State 
and Normal Educational Associations. In 
1902 he was president of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association. He is the 
author of a popular text book on civics, be- 
sides many papers on historical and economic 
subjects. e was an active member of the 
Presbyterian Church. He died February 17, 
1912. Dr. George P. Singer, his successor and 
head of the State Normal School at Lock 
Haven, says of him: “ The privilege of having 
lived intimately for twelve years with a con- 
scientious Christian, a broad minded scholar, a 
sympathetic friend, a considerate critic, a 
tactful adviser, a school-man of wide experi- 
ence, a confidential colleague, has been mine. 
I shall treasure the memory of my friend as 
a priceless heritage.” 


WILLIAM WARREN WOODRUFF. 


In his 88th year, William Warren Woodruff, 
died at West Chester, December 24, 1912. He 
was born in Youngstown, Ohio. He taught 
school in Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin and 
went to academies and other advanced schools 
as opportunity offered. He looked back upon 
his college life at Oberlin as a most satisfac- 
tory period, a time of work and study, sur- 
rounded by bright minds and upright Christian 
influences. It was a co-educational institu- 
tion, one of the first of its kind, and the 
atmosphere was filled with anti-slavery ideas. 
He entered college in August, 1850, and from 
that time until he received his diploma he 
studied during the summer at the academy. 
In 1854 he was graduated and during the next 
two years he taught in Detroit. The third 
year out of college he spent as clerk in a real 
estate office in St. Paul, Minn., and in 1857 he 
came east as far as Chester county, where he 
opened a new academy at Parkesburg. There 
he remained for two years and a half, at the 
end of which time he came to West Chester 
and was elected County Superintendent. He 
was re-elected in 1863 and 1866, and in 1860 
he retired and was succeeded by Prof. George 
L. Maris, now of Florida. He then went to 
Lincoln University, where he was made prin- 
cipal of the Preparatory Department. At the 
end of two years he moved to Langhorne, 
Bucks county, as teacher in Bellevue Academy. 
Here in a short time he received the appoint- 
ment as Acting Deputy State Superintendent, 
and was detailed to attend Teachers’ Institutes 
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in more than half the counties of Pennsyl- 
vania. Retiring from this position at the end 
of four years, he succeeded Hugh B. East- 
burn, Esq., in July, 1876, as superintendent 
of the public schools of Bucks county. He 
was elected in 1878, and re-elected in 1881 and 
1884, but in 1887 declined re-election and 
went to the Carlisle Indian School to act as 
principal of the teaching department. From 
1889 to 1894 Mr. Woodruff was in Philadel- 
phia, assisting in the printing office conducted 
by his son, and, at the end of five years, he 
accepted a position on the Village Record of 
West Chester. This continued two years, at 
the end of which time, he retired from regular 
work, but his useful activity was ended only 
by his death. 

He was all his life connected with public 
schools, more or less actively, as teacher super- 
intendent, visitor or institute instructor. “If 
you had it to do over again, would you follow 
the same line?” asked a friend recently, while 
chatting with the veteran instructor. “I do 
not know that I would,” he replied. “I am 
afraid I should be tempted to study law. 
Some of my friends have told me that I 
would have made a good lawyer. Still, I 
have no complaint to make regarding the way 
Providence has led me, and hedged me in so 
that I could not do some of the things I 
wanted to do. I have been permitted to speak 
to tens of thousands of young people at a 
period when my words would have influence 
with them, and I believe I have done them 
Some of my friends have told me that I 
had an influence on their lives, and years after 
I had forgotten the words, they told me what 
I had said.” 

The events of Mr. Woodruff’s life would 
make a most interesting book, if set down at 
his dictation, or by a chronicler who has 
known him well for a long time. How he 
labored for an education, such as boys in 
these days get for nothing; how he traveled 
over the country about his home collecting 
wood ashes to be used in making potash; how 
he chopped firewood for his board, and swept 
rooms for tuition; how he taught school one 
winter in the West when he could not afford 
to buy an overcoat; how he camped out with 
Indian lads in the Pennsylvania mountains, 
while a teacher at Carlisle; how he walked 
twenty-five miles through a blizzard to accom- 
modate a friend in a financial way; how he 
ever commended honest labor on the part of 
teachers under his supervision;—all these 
would make chapters well worth reading. At 
the age of seventeen years he promised him- 
self that he would never use strong drink or 
tobacco, would never swear or use bywords, 
and would abstain from other indulgences 
which were more or less common in his com- 
munity. He kept the pledge, and has always 
been known as a man of pure life and habits 
worthy of imitation by all men. 


Joseph Ray Tallman was born in Schuylkill 
county. He attended the public schools and 
graduated from the Tower City high school. 
Later he attended the Keystone State Normal 
School from which he graduated with honor. 
After having taught several years he took the 
course at Muhlenberg College and entered 
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the Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy. Instead 
of finishing his course he accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the Hamburg public schools in 
Berks county, thinking that he could be of as 
great service to humanity in the schoolroom 
as in the pulpit. In May, 1912, he was elected 
the successor of the late Stephen A. Thurlow, 
superintendent of Pottsville. He had hardly 
begun the work of his new position when he 
contracted typhoid fever from which he died. 
Like the sculptor, who looks upon the rough 
marble, sees in it an angel and sets to work 
to release it, so he looked upon the boys and 
girls and the duty that lay before him. To 
him teaching was not an occupation, not even 
a profession—it was the very art of all arts. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Van Wagonen, for over 
twenty years drawing supervisor of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools, died September 9, 1912. 
As an art director she was recognized in state 
and national associations and contributed much 
in the way of fine art exhibits, able discussion 
and dignified direction in convention pro- 
ceedings. Her aim was the development of 
artistic taste and appreciation in the individual 
rather than the mere covering of a restricted 
course in drawing. As a woman, Mrs, Van 
Wagonen was esteemed for her sterling quali- 
ties of character, dignity, discretion, tact, kind- 
ness, sympathy and appreciation. As an 
earnest and helpful supervisor of art she will 
be held in grateful memory by many teachers. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Thomas, of Media, 
Pa., died early in September, 1912. She taught 
for a period of twenty-nine years. She grad- 
uated from the West Chester State Normal 
School and after teaching a few years married 
Wm. D. Thomas, then prothonotary of Dela- 
ware county. After his death she resumed 
teaching; most of her work having been in the 
primary grades of the Media public schools. 
She was a very faithful teacher and student, 
frequently attending summer schools, and was 
an interested member of the State Educational 
Association. 


William C. Estler was born in Chester 
county, December 21, 1854, a son of William 
and Mary (Paul) Estler. Both parents were 
Pennsylvanians by birth, but the families are 
of German origin. Professor Estler was 
reared in Fountain Springs and acquired his 
education in the common schools and the Free- 
burg Academy of Snyder county. His peda- 
gogic training was received at the State 
Normal School at Millersville, where he was 
graduated in 1879. He did his first teaching 
while a lad of sixteen years, in the Schadel 
school of Perry township, Snyder county, 
where he served one term. His next work 
was in Butler township, this county, where 
he remained for a period of three years. 
When he had completed his course in the 
State Normal School he was elected principal 
in the grammar school of Ashland, which 
position he held for two years. In November, 
1881, the Ashland school board made him 
principal of the high school, a position he re- 
tained until 1888. In that year he was elected 
superintendent, which office he held at the time 
of his death, March 31, 1912. He was one of 
the most thorough educators of the county. 
He was interested in anything that seemed to 
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give young people better opportunities. He 
favored innovations only after being convinced 
that the new was better than the old. In his 
death, teachers and pupils lost a sympathetic 
friend and a helpful counsellor. 


Howard W. McGaffick was born in Brighton 
township, Beaver county, in I He was 
educated in the public schools of his native 
district and the Slippery Rock State Normal 
School from which he graduated in 1908. He 
taught one year, then entered Cedarville Col- 
lege, Ohio, from which he graduated in 1912. 
At the time of his death he held a position in 
an industrial school in Nashville, Tennessee. 
His ambitions were noble and unselfish, his 
thoughts were pure, and his disposition quiet 
and unassuming. He left an impression for 
good upon all with whom he came in contact. 
He was a consecrated Christian, thoroughly 
devoted to his Master’s service in bringing 
light to those who are in darkness, 


Stephen A, Thurlow was born in Raymond, 
Cumberland county, Maine, July 18, 1842. He 
received his elementary education in the 
schools of his native village. Later he was a 
student at Hebron Academy and Edward Little 
Institute, Maine, after which he took the 
course at Amherst College, Mass. While a 
resident of Maine he served as superintendent 
of schools, an elective position in that state. 
He was elected principal of the Pottsville, Pa., 
high school in 1880 and served in that position 
until 1905 when he was made superintendent 
of the same schools. This position he held 
until his death, which occurred January 4, 1912. 
He was earnestly devoted to his profession 
and during his incumbency the schools of 
Pottsville made commendable progress. 


Charles F. Foster, Superintendent of the 
School District of the City of Chester from 
1878 to 1900, died at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 8, 1912. He was born of Puritan 
stock at Dorchester, Mass., May 27, 1830. He 
graduated from Colby University, Maine, in 
1855, and shortly after took up the work of 
teaching as principal of the school established 
by the state of Massachusetts at Tewksbury, 
in that state. After serving there for eleven 
years, he was transferred to the newly estab- 
lished primary school at Monson, where he 
introduced many features then new, but now 
universal. In 1877 he was called to Chester as 
principal of the high schools, and the follow- 
ing year was elected superintendent, which 
office he held continuously for twenty-two 

ears, until age called upon him to relinquish 
it. His later years were spent in the retirement 
and leisure he had so well earned. Mr. Foster’s 
work in Chester came at a formative period in 
the city’s educational history, and the influence 
he exerted will last for generations. Not 
least among the causes of his success was the 
intimate personal regard felt for him by the 
teachers of the corps he had in charge. His 
personal culture was another strong trait of 
his character and work. 

Albert W. Lesher was born in Columbia 
county, Pa., October 4, 1865. He received his 
early training in the public schools of_his 
native county. Later he attended the West 
Chester and Millersville State Normal Schools, 
Pennsylvania State College and the University 
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of Pennsylvania. He was connected with the 
public schools of Berwick for a period of 
twenty years, nineteen of which he served as 
principal of Market Street building. He was 
instrumental in the introduction of manual 
training into the schools of Berwick. He 
died August 16, 1912. A fund amounting to 
over $100 has been raised by the teachers, 
directors, friends and pupils of the schools 
over which he so faithfully presided to place a 
bronze tablet to his memory. 


LETTER FROM JAMES G. BARNWELL. 


The President at this time took the op- 
portunity to read the following letter, which 
is self-explanatory : 


Philadelphia, 2010 Green St., 
December 27, 1912. 
Dr. J. Gtorce BEcut, 
President State Ed. Association. 

My dear Sir: It is just sixty years since, in 
the full vigor of my early manhood, I was, in 
my capacity of bee aay | Secretary of the 
Philadelphia Association of Principals, actively 
instrumental in organizing the Association of 
which you are now the head and of which I 
was the first Secretary. 

Most of the educational reforms in the 
State since that time have originated in this 
Association and its influence for good has 
been steady and effective. 

I trust that the auguries that have been 
made for the success of the present meeting 
may be realized, and that the good work begun 
in 1852 may go on indefinitely. 

I presume that I am the only survivor of 
the founders of the Association. If I am in 
error in this respect I would esteem it a great 
favor to be put in communication with any of 
my surviving colleagues who may be known to 
you or to the Association. 

Very truly yours, 
James G. BARNWELL. 


A motion instructing the Secretary of 
the Association to convey to Mr. Barnwell 
the congratulations and good wishes of its 
members, brought out a strong affirmative 
response. The Secretary was glad to carry 
out the will of the Association in the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Barnwell: 


REPLY OF J. P. MCCASKEY, SECRETARY. 


My Dear Sir: A few good men looking 
farther into the future than their fellows, 
met at the court house in Harrisburg, as you 
say, just sixty years ago, to organize the 
State Teachers’ Association. All of these 
men are now gone but yourself. And this 
Association, met again in Harrisburg, in its 
sixty-third sesson—this time in a palatial com- 
mon school building—representing an enroll- 
ment of six thousand members, rises as one 
man to do you honor, and congratulate you 
that you have lived to see your dream of the 
growth and development of the school system 
more than realized; and again to thank you 
and your compatriots for what you did three- 
score years ago so hopefully, so wisely and 
so well. 

The Argonauts of 1852—in quest of more 
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than the Golden Fleece—you are the lone 
survivor! When I heard President Becht 
read “James G. Barnwell,” the rest of it 
seemed a message by Celestial Wireless or a 
letter per latest steamer from Paradise, so 
long have I thought of you—for your name 
has been a familiar one to me these many 
years—as “gone over to the majority” and 
at home in the busy life or the great leisure of 
Eternity. Dr. Burrowes, in the vigor of his 
prime, was President of the meeting at which 
you were Secretary, and the only man not a 
teacher who has ever held that office. He is 
now in his 108th year. How old are you? 

I did not join the Association until 1855, at 
Pittsburgh, but you and I were both at the 
meeting held in old Fulton Hall, Lancaster, in 
December, 1853. I was a high school boy of 
sixteen, interested in the programme, but with 
no thought of teaching as a profession, and 
you were already principal of a school in Phila- 
delphia, a man of rank and reputation in the 
work. Unless you were a youngster then you 
must be a patriarch now, living on borrowed 
time with the Fifth Commandment as collat- 
eral. I congratulate you, and so do all the 
rest of us younger fellows as we look back- 
ward through the long and noble vista of these 
sixty years. I have seen fifty meetings of the 
State Association, missing thirteen of the 
sixty-three thus far held, and have put through 
press, in The Pennsylvania School Journal, 
the reports of forty-five of them, with ten or 
a dozen pamphlet reports of proceedings, 
which have been sent out yearly to each mem- 
ber enrolled. Of the veterans of 1852, the 
only man I have known to be present at any 
meeting, within forty years has been Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham—and he is gone for some twenty 
years. 

Your presiding officer at that meeting for 
organization was, I think, the most useful man 
of his day and generation in Pennsylvania. 
Five things he did during his life fruitful in 
works of lasting and cumulative benefaction. 
He organized the common school system under 
the Breck law of 1834, during his term of office 
as Secretary of the Commonwealth from 1835 
to 1838. He started The Pennsylvania School 
Journal on faith in January, 1852, and pub- 
lished it for sixteen years without financial 
profit to himself but with immense gain to the 
cause of education in the state. It is now in its 
sixty-first volume, and for more than fifty 
years, as the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, it has gone to every 
School Board in Pennsylvania. He wroté the 
Normal School law under .which our State 
system for the training of teachers was 
organized. He organized the system of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools, the only schools of 
their kind in the United States. And, fifth, 
as President of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, he gave a new lease of life to that ihsti- 
tution, when, in 1868, it seemed about to close 
its doors. Each of these great things covers 
an entire State with its millions of people and 
four of them are of the first importance, 
cumulative in their influence for good to dis- 
tant generations. If the proper education of 
her boys and girls, her future citizens, must 
always be the one leading interest of Penn- 
sylvania, what other man in our history has 
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done work that means so much to Pennsyl- 
vania as this man? 

It is good to think of men who do things, 
and on this thought of service let me add that if 
it were for me to name the most useful man 
of the present generation now living in Penn- 
sylvania, I should say Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of 

est Chester, for the great work he has done 
in the inauguration of the forestry movement 
in the state, securing proper legislation, shaping 
its policy as head of the Forestry Bureau, and 
uty securing lands to the extent of hun- 

reds of thousands of acres, until we now have 
nearly a million acres owned by the Common- 
wealth, with more to come indefinitely. He 
worked at the foundations, the beginnings, and 
his work too will be cumulative for ages. Our 
forestry interests will steadily increase in value, 
and be of immense importance in many ways 
to the entire State of Pennsylvania for all 
coming generations. 

But I am talking too long. Again, I con- 
gratulate you on the good work you did in 
those brave old days in organizing this Asso- 
ciation. It has been a great and ever-growing 
power for good. Its influence on our school 
legislation was the subject of an able address 
by State Supt. Schaeffer at the present meet- 
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ing, and a brief sketch of each of its sixty- 
three meetings will be published in an early 
number of The School Journal, and in the 
pamphlet report of proceedings of the meet- 
ing, as directed by the Executive Committee, 
for the information of thousands of its mem- 
bers recently enrolled. 

You and I were teachers long ago and for 
a long while. I have no doubt you look back 
with gratificaton to those good days. For my- 
self, I would not have missed the fifty years 
I was permitted to live with the boys in the 
Lancaster high school for the wealth of 
Carnegie. Surely, of all men, the teacher and 
the preacher of righteousness ought to know 
the durable satisfactions of life here,—with 


the confident hope of the life To-morrow that 


seems now for us so near at hand. 
Very truly yours, 
J. P. McCasxey, Secretary. 


P.S. Make it a hundred years before you go! 
PERMANENT FUND. 


The auditors to whom the account of the 
trustees of the Permanent Fund was pre- 
sented, reported through Supt. Harman as 
follows: 


Account of the Permanent Fund of the Pennsylvania Educational Association for the 


year 1912. 


Receipts. 
Jan. 1, 1912, Balance in Saving Fund of National Bank of Chester Co. $ 41.67 





Fev. 1, JO, Interest ON GENOBUS. ..... vccivdccccccccectnceseceeacsucces .30 
May 2, 1912, Interest on $2,000 N. Y. City 4 per cent. bonds for 6 mo... 40.00 
June 10, 1912, Rec’d from D. S. Keck, Treas., on acct. principal........ 1,500.00 
PUY 1, FOLD, TULETERE ON GEPAGIES 0.6.6 o.0ciisc coo vase ceseeee si ee 80gieescee 41 
MOC... J, TGEZ: ERIGETERE ON CENOSIES o o.o.cinvcie 6.00.0 oi00.9 0000 eabenereesesice 42 
Nov. 18, 1912, Interest on $3,000 N. Y. City 4 per cent. bonds for6 mo... _ 60.00 
Ot GELS ice sew pcdnedsigies ca eaees $1,642.80 
Payments. ; 
July 11, 1912, $500 4 per cent. Phila. bond, at 10114.............0e scenes $ 507.50 
July 11, 1912, Accrued interest on same from July 1.................. 56 
July 11, 1912, $1,000 4 per cent. N. Y. bond, at 990%............e ee eeees 995.00 
July 11, 1912, Accrued interest on same from May 1I................-- 7.78 
Nov. 22, 1912, Box rent one year in National Bank of Chester Co...... ___ 3.00 
"ROtAl DOVINENES, | ooo chic ocseceeccteccsee $1,513.84 
Balance in Saving Fund of National Bank of Chester Co. $ 128.96 
Present Condition of Fund. 
Invested in New York City 4 per cent bonds, par value..............0005 $3,000.00 
Invested in Philadelphia 4 per cent. bonds, par value..............+0005- 500.00 
In Savings Fund of National Bank of Chester Co. (at 3 per cent.)...... 128.96 
Total amount of fund................6- $3,628.96 
G. M. Pures, 


Chairman of Trustees of Permanent Fund. 


Avpitors’ Report. 


The undersigned, appointed by the President of the Pennsylvania Educational Associa- 
tion, beg leave to report that on Dec. 20, 1912, they examined the accounts of the trustees 
of the permanent fund of the association, and found them correct as shown above. They 
found receipts for all payments as set forth. They examined the investments of the fund, 
and found them, viz.: Three $1,000 New York 4 per cent. bonds and one $500 Philadelphia 
4 per cent. bond, together with the association’s charter, in the association’s box in the safe 
deposit vault of the National Bank of Chester County, and $128.96 on deposit in the savings 
fund of the National Bank of Chester County in a separate account in the name of G. M. 
Philips, Trustee, bearing interest at the rate of three per cent. 

Signed: G. W. Moore and W. T. Gordon, Auditors. 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Prof. W. S. Steele, of Harrisburg, pre- 
sented the report of the Legislative Com- 
mittee, stating that it consisted of two 
parts, an internal part, relating to our own 
affairs, containing suggestions looking 
toward making the work of the Associa- 
tion less transitory, and an external part, 
relating to education in general. 


I. We recommend that the Educational 
Council be made in fact what it is in theory, 
a clearing committee for progressive ideas and 
suggestions, whether legislative or otherwise. 

That members of this association be urged 
and encouraged to communicate in writing to 
this council or any member of it, anything 
that they consider worth while. 

That all resolutions, except of a transitory 
nature, “ originate” in or be referred to this 
council. 

That the council meet at some time previous 
to the annual session of this association and 
take time to discuss fully anything within its 
jurisdiction. 

That its annual report should have time for 
free discussion on the floor of this association. 

We recommend further that the Legislative 
Committee be made the representative of this 
association before the State Legislature or 
any other superior authority, and that members 
of this committee shall be appointed with 
special reference to their fitness for this kind 
of work. 

II. The census of 1900 gave Pennsylvania 
982,543 foreign-born residents; the census of 
1910 gave 1,438,719, an increase of over 50 
per cent. As these recent Americans are 
located in industrial communities, mining 
centers, etc., the problem of proper assimila- 
tion into the body politic becomes a serious 
one for the public schools, therefore 

Be it resolved that we recommend to the 
coming General Assembly legislation and ap- 
propriation of money that will enable the 
public schools to cope with this problem. 

Resolved, that we endorse the proposed 
Child Labor Law, and that we pledge our 
individual support in securing its enactment 
into law. 

We recommend that this association use all 
legitimate means to aid in securing the neces- 
sary appropriation for adding five dollars per 
month to the minimum salary of teachers, as 
provided for in the School Code. 

We recommend that this association use all 
legitimate means to aid in securing the crea- 
tion, by legislative enactment, of funds to pro- 
vide for the retirement of teachers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. S. STEELE, Chairman. 

Supt. Harman: It seems to me that we 
ought to have an understanding regarding 
the work of the Legislative Committee and 
of the Council. I think you will notice that 
they have asked the Council to meet in 
special session and that the Legislative 
Committee, which is the steering committec 
of this body, be brought to date in the 
Legislature. If that is exactly what it 
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means, there should be a provision made 
for paying the actual expenses of this 
committee. These men are asked to come 
from all parts of the State to do this work 
for us, and I raise the question whether 
they should do so at their own expense. If 
that is what it means I will be compelled to 
vote No on the question of accepting this 
report. 

Supt. Steele: The committee did not want 
to insert that clause because we did not 
know the condition of our treasury. 

President Becht: The whole matter can 
be left to the Executive Committee. I do 
not know that the Executive Committee 
can not expend the money legally. As the 
Educational Council is subject to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, it would be better to do 
it that way. 

Supt. Harman: That covers the ground 
entirely. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


The Committee on Resolutions, through 
its chairman, Supt. McCleary, made the 
following report: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


We once more commend the far-seeing 
wisdom of the Code Commission, as demon- 
strated in the successful operation of the New 
School Code, in practically all of its provi- 
sions. We earnestly caution the incoming 
legislature against hasty amendments, and we 
urge that the new order of things shall have 
had a thorough trial, and that no amendments 
now or in the future shall be made without 
seeking the judgment and advice of school 
officers most familiar with resulting conditions. 
We are especially impressed in the light of 
actual experience, with the superior efficiency 
of the appointive board of education in dis- 
tricts of the first class, and deplore the narrow 
and selfish agitation in certain regions which 
aims at the repeal of this provision and the 
substitution of an elective board. 

This association, commends as a forward 
step, in the educational development of Penn- 
sylvania, the extension of vocational educa- 
tion and to that end approves of new legisla- 
tion which will provide state aid to vocational 
schools which are approved by the Deeerenens 
of Public Instruction and the State Board of 
Education. 

Since the teaching of agriculture, manual 
training and domestic science in the public 
schools is legalized by the school code and un- 
qualifiedly approved by the leaders in educa- 
tional thought everywhere, and since the bur- 
den of necessary equipment and maintenance 
excludes the children of very many districts 
from participating in the advantages of such 
vocational training, we urge that the Legis- 
lature set aside a.sum of money to be judi- 
ciously and wisely used by the State Board of 
Education in helping these poorer districts to 
give an equal opportunity to all. 

We consider closer supervision of schools 
and especially of rural schools the most vital 
of all school problems, therefore we urge that 
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this association go on record as favoring the 
apevopeeting of money sufficient for the em- 
ployment of Assistant County Superintendents 
as provided in the Code. 

e further approve the action of the State 
Board of Education in the recommendation of 
putting into effect Section 1211 of the School 
Code thereby raising the minimum salary to 
$45.00 and $55.00 per month. 

e approve of the educational interest in 
agriculture, trades, industries and home eco- 
nomics, and we recommend that this body 
endorse the Page-Wilson bill for the granting 
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of federal aid to the several states for such 
wor 

We approve of the centralization of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades of the com- 
mon school, and the work of instruction 
carried out on a modified departmental plan, 
thus assisting greatly in adjusting the elemen- 
tary course of study to meet the needs of the 
pupils and placing the transition period be- 
tween the sixth and seventh grades. 

The State Educational Association is fast 
becoming a great power in framing the educa- 
tional policies of the state and we heartily 





AUDITORS’ REPORT ON TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 
Supt. H. Milton Roth presented the report of the Auditors’ upon the accounts of 


the Treasurer for the past year, as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 6, 1912. 


David S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania State Educational Association. 


IQII Resources: 
Se Hh ROMM PI OE sc oe cite Sand ceedenseodeterealeeowetawsdccwee $1,463.45 
Dec. 29, Five Life Membership Fees, $10.00..............ceseeeeceeeees 50.00 
Membership Fees, 2887—38 L. M. ............ cece eee eeeeeeeee 2,849.00 
1912 
Reb. 37, Dr. WC. SCHReRES, State AIM. «0.5 nines bis eee ced clades ctleesocieaiscle 411.19 
; $4,773.64 
IQII Expenditures: 
June 26, No. 1, A. S. Christ, 6,000 letterheads, envelopes and printing...$ 30.90 
Nov. 1, No. 2, Report Publishing Co., 30,000 folders and 175 postals... 48.25 
Dec. 26, No. 3, A. S. Christ, 5,000 enrollment tickets..............0..+ 13.50 
Dec. a7, No. ..4; Ps Pi Claxton: lecture 166; «0.0650 0i scicweeenissieciesesve 50.00 
Dec. 27, No. 5, David T. Snedden, lecture fee and expenses............ 123.00 
Dec. 27, No. 6, E. M. Rapp, expenses Ex. Com. meetings.............. 8.00 
Dec. 27, No. 7, J. P. McCaskey, expenses Ex. Com. meetings.......... 4.00 
Dec. 27, No. 8, F. W. Robbins, expenses and clerk hire................ 130.78 
Dec. 27, No. 9, Report Publisinhg Co., programs, folders and postals.... 228.25 
Dec. 27, No. 10, Report Publishing Co., programs and notices........... 31.50 
Dec. 27, No. 11, J. P. McCaskey, secretary’s salary...........scceeeeeees 25.00 
Dec. 28, No. 12, G. S. Machen, postage and stationery...............06. 9.40 
Dec. 28, No. 13, T. S. Davis, expenses Ex. Com. meetings.............. 15.86 
Dec. 28, No. 14, John Hetrick, expenses ungraded schools dept........... 13.25 
Dec. 28, No. 15, Geo. W. Flounders, signs, postage and clerk............ 32.00 
Dec. 28, No. 16, W. W. Wright, expenses high school dept.............. 27.25 
Dec. 28, No. 17, H. C. White, lecture fee............ cece cecsccccccccee’s 100.00 
Dec. 28, No. 18, John D. Pyott, stenographer’s salary and expenses...... 55.50 
Dec. 28, No. 19, J. W. Carr, fee and expenses............ceeeececeecees 15.00 
Dec. 28, No. 20, Henry Snyder, expenses............ceccsescccccscccees 10.00 
Dec. 28, No. 21, David S. Keck, treasurer’s salary and clerk............ 50.00 
Dec. 29, No. 22, Whitehead & Hoag Co., 2,000 badges and expressage.... 140.60 
Dec. 290, No. 23, Calvin N. Kendalls, lecture fee.............eeeeeeeeees 50.00 
Dec. 29, No. 24, L. J. Ulmer, postage and stationery...............0005- .50 
Dec. 29, No. 25, M. T. Scudder, fee and expenses..:...........eeeeeees 35.35 
1912 
Jan. 8, No. 26, Craven-Doan Co., circulars, envelopes and letterheads.. 12.40 
Jan. 27, No. 27, Cheesman A. Herrick, expenses Ex. Com. meeting...... 8.20 
Jan. 27, No. 28, Charles A. Shaver, expenses............eceeeseeceeeees 27.84 
April 26, No. 29, The New Era Printing Company, 3,200 copies Phila. 
PROC MOE 5 io Sioa 75 Gis’ ais hve 10516-0104 b 8'0'0's 0's's specs o> 13.00 
May 17, No. 30, George M. Philips, permanent fund.................... 1,500.00 
May 17, No. 31, Reed B. Teitrick, badges and headquarters at Chicago... .00 
May 17, No. 32, David S. Keck, treasurer’s expenseS.............ses000% ___ 40.67 3,727.00 
PSRINEO ON REL wooo 6 ook ois Sc ccwicnkens $1,046.64 


‘ HarrissureG, Pa., Dec. 28, 1912. 

We, the undersigned committee, appointed to audit the account of David S. Keck, 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania State Educational Association for the Philadelphia meeting, 
have examined the same as set forth in the foregoing report, as well as the vouchers for the 
same, and we find them to be correct. 
Signed: J. E. Reese Killgore, H. Milton Roth, T. G. McCleary, Auditing Committee. 
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approve of the work done by the State Depart- 
ment in placing before the school directors of 
the state the importance of these meetings. 
We urge that all school districts send repre- 
sentatives to the Annual Convention and also 
allow teachers attending this convention at 
least three cents per mile. 

We congratulate the State Board on the fact 
that its chairman of the Committee on Ac- 
counts is making an investigation of the audit 
of school accounts, looking forward to a 
simple, general form of bookkeeping enabling 
the auditors in this state to trace fully the pur- 
chase and disposition of supplies. We also 
trust that a yearly account of stock on hand 
and valuation of property will be required, 
thus bringing up the standard of school 
finances to that of general modern business 
methods. 

We again re-affirm our belief in the need of 
the re-adjustment of the relationship between 
the public high school and the college, both of 
which are parts of our general educational 
system. As has been well said, “ This problem 
can be solved only by mutual helpfulness and 
mutual concession.” We believe the time is 
ripe for this co-operation and would urge this 
association to hereby direct its proper officers 
to appoint a Committee on Relationships of 
Public Secondary Schools and Colleges, which 
committee is hereby directed to report at the 
next annual meeting of this association. We 
would suggest that this committee consist of 
three college officers who have come into close 
touch with the general school problem, three 
persons now in secondary education who are 
college graduates, and three other persons. 

We would urge on all teachers the desir- 
ability of pursuing, at least once every two 
years, some advanced course. This should be 
done preferably under a competent instructor. 
Should the teacher not be within reach of a 
satisfactory institution of learning, it would 
seem desirable that advantage should be taken 
of the courses offered in the various summer 
schools of our state. In all such courses the 
committee believes that knowledge of subjects 
necessary to adequate appreciation of methods 
of teaching would be acquired. Teachers 
should be made to feel that improved pr 
tion will be given great weight in the 
mining of promotion. 


ara- 
eter- 


The ordinary college course does not neces- ° 


sarily fit a candidate ‘for the position of high 
school teacher. We would, therefore, recom- 
mend that high schools and colleges co-operate 
with each other in advising suitable persons to 
gain, by means of systematic courses, breadth 
of knowledge in some chosen field rather than 
a mere sufficiency of college credits for a 
degree. 

We would also recommend that, in addition 
to the amount of pedagogical training required 
by the Code, the colleges seek co-operation 
with nearby schools in order to give practical 
training through a practical demonstration to 
the prospective teacher of the problems 
worked out in theory. The committee be- 
lieves that courses in school adminstration 
should be given to properly qualified students 
by recognized experts. 

We desire to place this association on record 
as being emphatically in favor of a retirement 
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fund for the teachers of the great state of 
Pennsylvania and we urge the next Legislature 
to make provisions therefor. 

We recommend that this association peti- 
tion the Congress of the United States and the 
Postmaster General to include books as ob- 
jects of transportation under the provisions of 
the parcels post at as early a date as possible. 

This association wishes to show its appre- 
ciation for the great and valuable work being 
done by the American Civic Association along 
non-partisan lines for the uplift of civic ideals 
and the improvement of civic practice through- 
out the nation. 

We recognize in our State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
one of the most widely known men in educa- 
tional circles throughout the nation, and we 
appreciate the labors of himself and his able 
assistants in bringing about improved educa- 
tional conditions in our state, and we continue 
to pledge to him and to the State Department 
of Public Instruction our loyal support. 

We desire to express the thanks of this body 
to the school authorities of Harrisburg for 
their generosity in giving the free use of their 
splendid new Technical High School building, 
thus affording ample room for all depart- 
ments. We desire to especially thank Supts. 
Downes and Garver, the musicians of the high 
school, and those who have so ably assisted 
them in their untiring efforts in behalf of this 
convention. 

We also thank President Becht for his en- 
thusiastic efforts in behalf of the association 
and congratulate him on the success of this 
great meeting which now represents a mem- 
bership of more than five thousand, the largest 
in its history. 

Signed: Thomas G. McCleary, Chairman, 
Robert C. Shaw, P. M. Harbold, M. J. Babb, 
and J. P. Breidinger, Committee. 


Miss McNiff, of Harrisburg, asked 
whether there is any provision in the laws 
of Pennsylvania by which a teacher~ may 
receive an additional compensation of $50 
for a six weeks or $100 for a twelve weeks 
course at a summer school. 

Dr. Schaeffer replied that there is not. 

Supt. Hamilton, in an ironical address, 
suggested that the salary of assistant county 
superintendents be reduced to $70 per 
month. 

Supt. Hamilton: I would like to offer 
one suggestion. A recommendation for in- 
creasing the minimum salaries of teachers 
is in place; but would it not, also be in 
place to ask for a reduction of the salaries 
to Assistant County Superintendents to $70 
per month? I should like to say a word 
or two about the County Superintendency. 
In doing so I am not speaking in my own 
interest, as I do not expect to remain a 
county superintendent always. There is no 
more deserving body of men in the Com- 
monwealth than its County Superintend- 
ents. They do an immense amount of work 
and get for it but a bare living. Under the 
Code, the County Superintendent, with his 
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immense salary, must mail copies of the 
school laws, and ship copies of Smull’s 
Handbook by express and pay the expen- 
ses himself. I myself have mailed out 610 
blank reports to school boards. Postage 
has added fourfold to the County Superin- 
tendent’s expenses. I think it would be 
wise to reduce the salaries of Assistant 
County Superintendents from $1,200 to 
$800 annually. 

There was a time when the County Su- 
perintendent was a professional officer. If 
you had attended their meetings in a 
nearby room you would have found that 
they are wide-awake fellows yet. I was 
not on the programme. It is time we wake 
up. It is an everlasting disgrace to Penn- 
sylvania that the men who render such ser- 
vices should be disgraced by the recom- 
mendations of the code along this line. 
Small expectations are a prophecy of little 
harvests. Why not ask for adequate com- 
pensation for the men who are doing such 
work, The Assistant County Superintend- 
ent’s salary ought to be reduced! I can 
say this because I do not expect to serve 
the State more than fifty years longer. 
There is no salary paid to an executive 
officer in the State of Iowa less than $1,800. 
Perhaps it would be better to reduce the 
salaries of County Superintendents to $750 
instead of $800, with $10 per year allowed 
for postage and travelling expenses. 

Supt. McCleary: This question came up 
at the meeting of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions but Supt. Shaw, a county superin- 
tendent and a member of the committee, 
thought it would be better, if we took no 
action this year. 

The report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions was then adopted as read. 


REPORT OF TREASURER KECK. 


The report of Treasurer Keck for the 
present meeting was presented at this time 
as far as it was possible to give the figures. 
The Treasurer’s complete report here fol- 
lows: 

KUTZTOWN, JANUARY 23, 1913. 
Mr. President and Members of Association: 

Prof. J. L. Spiegel, of Greensburg, writes, 
“T am glad the session was so good this year. 
Have been attending off and on for many 
years and this was surely the banner meeting.” 
The last clause is true in more than one sense. 
It certainly is true so far as the Treasurer’s 
work is concerned, and it is decidedly true 
when the number of members’ enrolled is 
thought of. The treasurer’s office before and 
since the meeting sent out, on account of this 
meeting, thirteen hundred and_ sevenity-six 
(1376) letters and packages, and the enroll- 
ment, in which every county is represented, is 
more than double the largest number of any 
previous year. The total number reported is now 
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. good list of names. 
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(January 23rd) five thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-six (5996) and there are still 1475 
tickets in “the outlying districts” to be ac- 
counted for. In this large enrollment the 
treasurer came across some remarkable cases: 
Supt. Alleman, of Greensburg, and Supt. 
Fleck, of Tyrone, enrolled more than 100 per 
cent. of the teaching force employed in those 
districts. Principals Hamilton, of Bellwood, 
Rice, of Hollidaysburg, and Superintendents 
Wineland, of Juniata, and Hennen, of Logan 
township, all of Blair county, each enrolled 
100 per cent. of the teaching force employed 
in the districts named. Besides those named 
above, Supt. Davis, of the same county, comes 
with 115 additional names. Supt. Gabrio, of 
Hazel township, Luzerne county, a loyal friend 
of the Association, enrolled sixty-eight of his 
sixty-nine teachers. Two of them are mem- 
bers of the same family. Dr. W. G. Chambers, 
Dean of the University of Pittsburgh, sent in 
thirty-one names of members of the faculty 
of the university. Pottsville, with the excep- 
tion of one year, never had so many of her 
teachers enrolled. This year Supt. Barclay 
comes with sixty names. Perry and Indiana 
counties never enrolled so many, but this year 
Supt. Kline comes with 165 names—almost 
every teacher in the county; and Supt. Chap- 
man with 143. Last year Supt. McCleary, of 
Washington, Washington county, started the 
ball a-rolling and this year Supt. Crumrine of 
the county joined him in the good work. The 
former sent 103, and the latter 335 names. 
Supt. Downes, of Harrisburg, always a faith- 
ful worker, comes with 292 names. Our good 
friend, the energetic County Supt. Snoke, of 
Lebanon, gave us 225. Supt. Hoffman, of 
Bucks, turned in eighty-eight names; Principal 
Balsbaugh, of Lebanon, fifty-four; Supt. Kill- 
gore, of Sullivan county, forty: Supt. Seibert, 
of Somerset, twenty-eight; Supt. Baish, of 
Altoona, handed in 145 names. Supt. Ger- 
berich, of Greenville, and Principal Smathers, 
of Grove City, each in his first attempt en- 
rolled more than thirty, while Principal Car- 
son, of Beaver Falls, in his first attempt gets 
more than forty enrollments. The coal region 
is fully in line. Superintendents Noonan, 
Ehrhart, Howerth, Seltzer, Cooper, Diffen- 
dafer, Bevan, Dean and Taylor, each sent a 
Principal Heiges, of 
Manheim, added twenty-six names to the list, 
Principal Painter, of Jersey Shore, eighty- 
nine, Principal Hammond, of Altoona, 113, 
and Principal Spiegel, of Greensburg, 120. 
Superintendents Roth, Stetler, Allison, Steltz, 
McGinnes, Hershberger and Bentz, each sent 
in a strong list. Since the meeting adjourned 
Supt. Garver, of Dauphin county, has given 
us a list of 100; Miss Puncheon, of Philadel- 
phia, 312, and Principal Maguire, of Swiss- 
vale, 436 names. 

The Greensburg Board of Directors, so the 
superintendent reported, paid the enrollment 
fee of each one of the teachers of that district. 

The long list of members has the names of 
only nine of the thirteen Normal School 
principals. Five of the County Superinten- 
dents and ten of the City, Borough and Town- 
ship Superintendents have failed to enroll. 
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The financial account up to date is as 
follows: 
3 life membership fees....$ 30.00 
59006 names less 39 life 
members. .........-.05- 5,957-00 $5,987.00 
Am’t of 64 bills paid to date. 2,495.19 
Balance now on hand, $3,491.81 


Respectfully submitted, 
Davin S. Keck, Treasurer. 


Supt. Downes: I understand that the 
Treasurer of this body receives only $25 
for all the work he does. That is not 
enough. He ought to have more. 

On motion of Supt. Moore the Executive 
Committee was empowered to pay to the 
Treasurer an additional $75 for his ser- 
vices this year. 


Dr. Schaeffer, in response to inquiry, 
informed the Association that “ Progres- 
sive Pennsylvania,” to which he had re- 
ferred, is published by the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, of Philadelphia. 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


Supt. Davis from the Committee on 
Nominations presented the following re- 
port: 

For President—Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazel- 
ton. 

Vice-President—Supt. Robert C. Shaw, 
Greensburg. 

Member of Executive Committee—Supt. 
W. M. Peirce, Ridgway. 

Educational Council—Dr. P. M. Harbold, 
Millersville. 


The report was adopted, and these officers 
duly elected. 

Trustees of Permanent Fund—George M. 
Philips, West Chester; S. H. Dean, Mount 
Carmel; and George L. Omwake, Ursinus 
College. 

The Executive’ Committee now stands: 
Supt. David A. Harman, president; Dr. J. 
George Becht, first vice-president; Supt. Robt. 
C. Shaw, second vice-president; Supt. W. M. 
Pierce, 3 years; Prof. W. L. Smith, 2 years; 
Supt. F. E. Downes, 1 year; and State Supt. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, ex-officio. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


Dr. W.G. Chambers, of Pittsburgh, stated 
that it had been suggested to him by a 
number of superintendents and principals 
that an invitation be given to visit Pitts- 
burgh next year. In a few words he re- 
minded the Association of the evidences of 
educational progress in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, in the recent year, of their splendidly 
re-organized schools, their famous County 
Superintendent, their Institute of Tech- 
nology, etc. He reminded the Association 
further that at the last Pittsburgh meeting 
all enrolment records had been beaten, and 





said, “ Next year we will guarantee you 
an enrollment of 1,000 more than this year.” 

Supt. Andrews, in seconding Professor 
Chambers’ invitation promised an enrol- 
ment of over 5,000 next year if the invita- 
tion were accepted, and a hearty welcome 
to Pittsburgh. 

On motion it was decided to express to 
the Executive Committee the preference of 
the Association for Pittsburgh as the next 
place of meeting. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT INTRODUCED. 


President Becht, on retiring from the 
chair, expressed his gratitude for the sup- 
port he had received in the discharge of 
his duties. “If I should be called upon to 
pay all the obligations I owe to hundreds 
of persons in Pennsylvania” said he, “I 
should be the greatest bankrupt on earth. 
I hope you will never ask me to pay.” 

He then introduced the newly-elected 
president, Supt. David A. Harman, of 
Hazleton, who in a few words thanked the 
Association for the honor conferred upon 
him, promised his best efforts toward 
the success of the coming meeting, and 
asked for the support of all concerned in 
the discharge of his duties. 


The Association then adjourned. 


_ 
~se 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENCE. 








TENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





te County Superintendents met in the 
Technical High School Gymnasium 
on Thursday, December 26, at ten o'clock 
and were called to order by the president, 
Supt. Wm. W. Evans, Bloomsburg, Colum- 
bia county. Supt. N. E. Heeter, Clarion, 
Clarion county, was elected secretary and 
the organization at once proceeded to the 
discussion of administrative problems. The 
following questions were discussed, and 
some of the most important suggestions 
made are here given: 

What means do you employ to secure 
better school grounds? The size of the 
school grounds should be at least one-half 
acre, should be enclosed on three sides, 
could be enlarged by developing school 
sentiment in favor of larger grounds, the 
increase to the play grounds could be pur- 
chased or rented by the school board, or, in 
case of poverty, the teacher and pupils 
could buy the land and pay for it by truck- 
ing it and marketing the produce. 

How keep grounds in a good healthy 
condition? By draining, by planting trees 
on arbor day, by developing in the chil- 
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dren a pride in beautiful and well-cared-for 
surroundings, by training children to box 
the young trees, etc., etc. 

How get better buildings and better 
heating and ventilating systems? It is the 
duty of the State Board of Education to 
condemn the poor buildings, under the 
Code, and force the board to construct 
new ones. The following heating and ven- 
tilating systems were reported as satisfac- 
tory: The Smith System, The Waterman 
Waterbury System and the Moore System. 

Each County Superintendent was next 
given five minutes to report to the con- 
vention some practical and profitable 
method or means that he had used success- 
fully in his county to raise the standard of 
education. Some of these reports were 
written, others were oral. We submit the 
manuscripts of the written reports but can 
give only a digest of the oral ones, which, 
in many cases, will not do justice to the 
superintendents making them. Supt. Sam- 
uel Hamilton, of Allegheny county, spoke 
as follows: 


ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT HAMILTON. 


Allegheny county is practically a city and a 
county combined. It has about 500 rural 
schools and 1,500 so-called graded schools. Its 
populations and its interests are, therefore, 
largely urban, and only partly rural. Under 
such conditions our school problems are those 
of both city and county. 

As yet our schools have done almost nothing 
along the lines suggested by the wider use of 
the school plant. Our efforts have been 
directed mainly to making our schools efficient 
educational instrumentalities along what we 
might term strictly scholastic lines, and yet 
there are few features of our work more or 
less important that may be mentioned. 

The work in music and drawing in Allegheny 
county is organized according to the circuit 
supervisor’s plan. This plan originated in this 
county about twenty-five years ago, and in 
recent years it has been extensively used else- 
where. When first proposed in this county, 
the late Deputy John Q. Stewart believed it 
illegal, but finally gave it his approval. By this 
plan one supervisor serves two or more school 
districts, giving each part time. This enables 
smaller districts to pay for one or two days’ 
supervision each week when a supervisor for 
full time is not required. At present this 
county has twenty supervisors of music and 
twelve of drawing. As a result of this plan 
operating for years, thirty thousand pupils 
read simple church music at sight, and possibly 
a dozen of the prizes for drawing offered by 
the Art Journals during the last five years 
have come to this county. 

The problem of assistant county superinten- 
dents has been successfully solved. For eight 
years there has been one assistant; and for 
the past two years there have been three em- 
ployed in fhis county. Each has a certain sec- 
tion of the county to supervise. He is held 


responsible for the work in that section and 
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for the training of his teachers in methods. 
An effort is made to visit each rural school 
twice. The poor schools are visited oftener. 
On the occasion: of the second visit directors 
are requested to be present. To méet the needs 
of each community, the teachers’ meetings are 
not held until after the first visit. 

These meetings are of a peculiar type, and 
may very appropriately be called teachers’ 
The work is illustrative, 
rather than theoretical. The general theme 
for all these meetings is how to present skill- 
fully, pedagogically and forcefully the subject 
matter of instruction to the various grades. 
Last year ninety-four such meetings were 
held and in the aggregate more than 2,500 
teachers attended. 

The county superintendent’s Annual School 
Report is one of the distinctly valuable educa- 
tional agencies. The first report was made 
twenty-seven years ago. Since that date it 
has been sent gratuitously to every teacher and 
director. The advertisements in this report 
from year to year have annually paid the cost 
of publication. It is a volume of about 100 
pages, and always contains the names and 
addresses of directors, and the names, ad- 
dresses and salaries of the teachers. 

In this report from year to year there is 
from 30 to 45 pages of printed matter dis- 
cussing the various educational problems as 
they touch our schools. These discussions lead 
to the suggestion of policies, plans, and reme- 
dial agencies. This makes the annual report a 
valuable instrumentality. It is not an insti- 
tute annual, or an institute program, but a 
school report that diagnoses conditions and 
suggests remedies. 

The Annual School Directors’ Convention 
is an educational instrumentality of great 
value in this county. So far as I know, it 
originated here about twenty-six years ago. 
In the course of five or six -years it appeared 
as an organization in other counties and the 
movement finally culminated in the organiza- 
tion of the State Directors’ Educational Asso- 
ciation. The Code now makes provision for 
both county and state associations. 

The study of school problems in organized 
capacity by the school directors has resulted 
in great good. In Allegheny county these 
meetings have always been characterized by 
zeal, earnestness and activity. Under the pro- 
vision of the Code, directors are paid a nominal 
fee for their attendance, but for the last 20 
years they attended in large numbers without 

ay. Possibly no other single educational 
instrumentality in our county has resulted in 
greater good to the schools. 

There are a few special lines of school work 
that are receiving careful attention in this 
county. Sewickley has remodeled its school 
plant in order to make a more practical test of 
the so-called Gary system. This plan includes 
music, drawing, manual training, domestic 
science, physical culture, supervised play, and 
a wider use of the school plant. In Oakmont 
the schools are so organized as to try out in a 
most practical way the Departmental System 
of Instruction. In this organization a special 
effort was made to guard against the usual 
objections urged against the system. The dis- 
trict of Swissvale conducts a fine school 
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garden. Last year almost 300 pupils took 
art; each cultivated a section 8 by 12 feet. 

he total cost, includin 9.04 for tools, good 
for several years, was $148.50. Manual train- 
ing, domestic science and physical culture have 
been successfully introduced in about ten of 
our districts. Mt. Lebanon district has this 
year organized its schools upon a very liberal 
basis. The plan contemplates the elimination 
of all unimportant topics and details in sub- 
ject-matter and the introduction of such indus- 
trial and vocational subjects as will bring the 
life of the school into closer touch with the 
life of the community. 

Allegheny county has not contributed much 
to the general educational progress of the 
state. Yet the following important educa- 
tional instrumentalities had their origin in it: 
Assistant county superintendents, the Annual 
County School Directors’ Association, the cir- 
cuit supervisor, the annual county report, and 
the township superintendent. 

Supt. T. S. Davis, of Blair: We have at- 
tempted to do a number of things suggested 
by the State course of study. In Blair 
county we are trying to iutroduce Agricul- 
ture in the rural schools, but find it a diffi- 
cult problem because many of the teachers 
are city bred and know practically nothing 
about practical agriculture. 
vided the county into eight districts for 
corn-growing purposes and have explained 
to the teachers at the County Institute and 
at local institutes the conditions governing 
the corn-growing contest. The contest- 
ants must select the seed corn, test it, and 
report concerning the following particu- 
lars: depth of plowing, fertilizers used, 
tassel, silk, number of acres, yield per acre. 
Each pupil selects ten good ears and takes 
them to school where they are exhibited to 
the community on a certain day, and the 
teacher of the school and the director of 
the district select the best ear from each 
pupil’s exhibit and send it to the County 
Superintendent, who places all the selected 
ears on exhibition at the County Fair. The 
corn that fails to reach the superintendent 
in time for the. fair is exhibited at the 
County Institute. Prizes of five dollars and 
ten dollars are given the winners. 

Supt. David C. Locke, of Beaver: We 
have started a campaign for better teach- 
ers. We had printed the conditions on 
which provisional and professional certifi- 
cates would be issued, and on which pro- 
fessional certificates would be renewed, 
and had them announced at the different 
institutes over the county. We made clear 
to the teachers their need of more thorough 
preparation for teaching and then estab- 
lished a summer school at Geneva College 
of six weeks duration to help them make 
the necessary preparation. In this school 
we employ expert teachers in each depart- 
ment and made special efforts in Drawing, 
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We have di- 
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Writing, Reading and Agriculture. The 
first year we enrolled forty-two teachers 
and last year one hundred and thirty-three. 
The school has produced excellent results. 
I have attended forty-three meetings of 
school boards and assisted them in their 
work and made certain recommendations 
to them, such as to provide for closer super- 
vision, to incorporate into teachers’ articles 
a clause compelling them to meet in monthly 
meetings with the board and to have .a 
special institute committee in each district. 

Supt. J. H. Hoffman, of Bucks, reported 
unity of purpose among his teachers, com- 
petitive contests in 7th and 8th grades, that 
teachers pay instructors for local institute 
work, exhibits of Manual Training work 
at Directors’ Convention and County Insti- 
tute, arrangements for caring for delin- 
quent children and abnormally bright chil- 
dren, developing the idea of the school as a 
social center and minimizing home study. 

Supt. M. S. Bentz, of Cambria, expressed 
his disapproval of local institutes and ad- 
vocated an assemblage of teachers and 
directors in several big meetings in which 
school problems vital to both director and 
teacher are discussed during the day ses- 
sions, and in the evening session the par- 
ents and children to be included and prob- 
lems of interest to the community dis- 
cussed. 

The most important suggestion of Supt. 
George W. Moore, of Chester, was his 
scheme for conducting the eighth grade 
tests in order to give foreign pupils an 
opportunity to qualify for high ve oe! in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
Code. His examining committee consists 
of six persons, namely, two directors elected 
by the Directors’ Convention, two eighth- 
grade teachers and two high school princi- 
pals. In this arrangement, all the inter- 
ested parties are represented on the com- 
mittee. The committee selects the ques- 
tions, the principal of each high schoul 
conducts the examination in his building 
and forwards the papers to the examining 
committee, who grade the papers and re- 
ports and name to superintendent those 
eligible for high school work. Mr. Moore 
reported that this committee of six were 
paid out of the surplus of the county in- 
stitute fund and that the results were very 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

Supt. N. E. Heeter, of Clarion, reported 
that in his county the ‘high school teachers 
had organized themselves into a local insti- 
tute committee and had scheduled thirty- 
six local institutes to be held at different 
points throughout the county, mostly in 
the rural communities. We decided to 
carry the campaign for better school ad- 
vantages to the very threshold of the 
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country-folk, and our efforts were greatly 
rewarded, because during the past summer 
more improvemeits in the way of building 
and repairing and beautifying the grounds 
and buildings were made thau in any three 
years before. These meetings were also 
the means of stimulating school sentiment, 
of bringing teacher, parent, pupil and di- 
rector together in the same meeting, in 
which a better understanding of their 
mutual relations was developed and of ad- 
justing matters peculiar to each individual 
district or school. The following set topics 
were discussed at each meeting: The ele- 
mentary course of study prepared by the 
Department of Public Instruction; agri- 
culture in the rural schools; minimum re- 
quirements for high school entrance and 
public school improvements. To this list 
of subjects, this year we have added the 
school as a social center; spelling contests; 
monthly meetings of directors and teach- 
ers; method in the various branches and 
the books selected for the teachers’ reading 
course. 

Perhaps the most important innovation 
introduced into the schools of Clarion 
county during the past year was the spelling 
contest. The county superintendent had 
published weekly in four of the county 
papers a list of one hundred words. These 
words were to be taught to the 7th and 8th 


grades during each week. This method ? 


was followed for twelve consecutive weeks 
during which twelve hundred words had 
been given through the papers. At the 
end of the twelve weeks each school had a 
contest to select the two best spellers to 
send to the district contest and each dis- 
trict had a contest to select the two best 
spellers to send to the county contest, 
which was held during the county in- 
stitute. The district contests became quite 
spirited and in several instances the twelve 
hundred words were not sufficient to select 
the winners and words that had not been 
studied in school had to be used. In one 
township in which there were seventeen 
contestants after the twelve hundred words 
had been pronounced there were still five 
contestants standing. Fifty-five pupils 
from the various districts qualified for the 
county contest and at the hour set for the 
spelling the largest audience that ever as- 
sembled at a day session of the county in- 
stitute had gathered. The contestants 
showed remarkable grit and nerve in facing 
the large audience and in spelling unhesi- 
tatingly the words that had been taught 
them during the first half of the term. 
After four hundred words had been pro- 
nounced (and the words were by no means 
easy) and after an hour’s time had been 
used but three pupils had gone down. The 
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committee then decided that other words 
would have to be used in order to find the 
winners before darkness would set in. 
Three spellers with which the pupils were 
not familiar were brought in and the pro- 
nouncing continued for an hour and thirty 
minutes longer. During all this time the 
vast audience remained anxiously awaiting 
the result. At 5:30 p. m., Miss Genevieve 
Ochs, of Ashland township, spelled the 
word her only remaining competitor missed 
and was awarded the first prize of twelve 
dollars and a valuable book. The second 
prize of eight dollars went to Miss Elda 
Seigworth, of Washington township, and 
the third prize of five dollars to Miss Ruth 
Henry, of Licking township. The peculiar 
fact about the result is that all the prizes 
went to township pupils. ) 

Supt. L. Mayne Jones, of Jefferson 
county, discussed briefly the 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR COUNTY SCHOOL 
TEACHER, 


Just now we are all recognizing the 
necessity of a new and a better country 
life; and I think that we pretty generally 
agree that the country school must be the 
predominating force that brings to pass 
this better country life. But this school 
must be a new, a re-directed country 
school which will be the real community 
center, really serving the needs of that com- 
munity. 

But just how to bring about such a new 
country life through such a new country 
school is a problem yet to be solved, and 
there are many and diverse opinions as to 
the method of solution. Many commend- 
able efforts are now being made, such as 
the organization of Improvement Leagues, 
Country Life Associations, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Clubs, Standardizing Schools, the 
introduction of Agriculture and Manual 
Work into the schools, and closer rural 
supervision. I am one of those who be- 
lieve in these things, and I believe that I 
have met with some little success with 
these so-called innovations. I could spend 
the short time allotted to me in telling of 
efforts in any of these movements. But so 
forcibly has one phase of this problem 
appealed to me that I have determined to 
attempt a discussion of Special Training 
for Country Teachers even in the brief 
time given. 

The more I work with the problem of 
rural education the more firmly I am con- 
vinced that a marked permanent improve- 
ment will not have a real beginning until 
something is done toward giving special 
preparation for teaching a country school, 
equipping teachers for leadership in a 
country community, and thus making the 
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school the force that it should be in and 
for the community. 

I do not seek to detract from the work 
that our Normal Schools bave done and are 
doing. But as I see it the courses offered 
at these institutions are arranged to give 
special preparation for teaching in grading 
schools. By no stretch of the imagination 
can they be said to offer an opportunity for 
special preparation in teaching a one-room 
country school. A course designed to meet 
the requirements of the latter class of 
schools, instead of emphasizing the study 
of the higher branches and basing the 
methods and practice of teaching on a well- 
graded school, should offer special courses 
in nature study and agriculture, household 
art and science, rural sanitation, problems 
of country life, country school method and 
observation in a country school and the 
branches taught in the public schools of 
the grammar grade together with methods 
of teaching each. This is practically what 
the Country School departments of Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, Normal. Illinois, Chaney, 
Washington, and Kirksville, Missouri, are 
doing. They are doing this in a two-year 
course, accepting students with provisional 
certificates or certificates of promotion 
from the eighth grade, granting certificates 
empowering the holder to teach for a defi- 
nite period of years without further exami- 
nation, and giving credit to graduates of 
these short courses for -two years of the 
full Normal Course. Conditions vary 
slightly at the different Normal Schools 
mentioned; but the aim is the same at all 
these places, i. e., to give the prospective 
country teachers training adapted to the 
particular work in which they are about to 
engage. Teachers prepared in this manner 
may be “short” in Latin, Geometry, and 
kindred subject., excellent in themselves; 
but they are “long” on the work they im- 
mediately need. I know that a higher 
education is a very desirable equipment for 
a teacher. But I contend that such a prep- 
aration as given at the Normal Schools 
mentioned should come first. Good results 
are reported from the graduates of the 
short courses. I for one am convinced 
that two years of such special preparation 
will do more toward making efficient coun- 
try school teachers than four years of aca- 
demic training. 

Our Normal Schools could offer such 
a course making the two years of work 
count for two years of the regular course 
without any great shattering of traditions. 
Several of the Normal people, among them 
one of the principals, stated that this could 
be done if there was a demand for it. In 
the state of Washington these courses 
were offered because the county superin- 
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tendents realizing that they are largely re- 
sponsible for the progress of rural educa- 
tion, insistently demanded this step. By 
creating Country School Departments in 
the Normals, amending the Minimum Sal- 
ary law so as to place a premium on such 
preparation with the idea of later making 
such preparation a requirement for entrance 
to the profession of teaching a country 
school, a long step would be taken to dis- 
pel the old idea that any teacher is good 
enough for the country, that trained teach- 
ers are needed only in the towns and cities, 
that the country school is a sort of try-out 
ground from which the best are to be 
selected for the larger places. The fact is 
that the country school because of the diffi- 
cult problem of organization in an eight 
grade one-room school, because of the lack 
of close supervision, because of the com- 
munity leadership demanded, more than any 
other class of schools, demands teachers 
especially trained for the particular work. 

In conclusion: The new country life de- 
mands a new country school directed ac- 
cording to the needs of the community; 
the various commendable movements for 
making t*is kind of schools cannot become 
permanent until teachers trained for coun- 
try school work are secured; and a move- 
ment to prepare that kind of teachers is 
the beginning of the end of the old country 
school, and the ushering in of the new 
country school. 

Supt. D. W. Seibert, of Somerset county, 
followed Mr. Jones, and spoke of the 


PLACE FOR THE BEGINNING TEACHER. 


There is so much work to be done by the 
Pennsylvania County Superintendents in 
supervising schools, to such an unreason- 
ably large number, that we are prone to 
overlook the primary function of the office, 
namely, enhancing the efficiency of the 
corps of teachers. Good school houses, 
beautifying of school grounds, fine equip- 
ment, school boards, new codes and legisla- 
tures demand our attention, but none of 
these agencies ever gave us, “a school” 
a “Mark Hopkins on one end of the log 
and a James A. Garfield on the other.” 

The inspiration is the presence of the 
living teacher. “ As is the teacher so is the 
school,” is trite and hoary with age but 
there never was a grander truth uttered. 
We stand face to face with the highest 
conception of power and mystery of the 
teacher’s art in the example of the woman 
who touched the Savior’s garment and felt 
virtue come into her. 

A great step forward could be realized 
if the good teacher’s increased value to the 
same school year after year were appreci- 
ated to the extent of making her position 
practically permanent. The spectacle of a 
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professionally trained and experimentally 
tried teacher going around each year and 
begging for a school is pathetic, to say the 
least. We have made decided advancement 
in this phase of our school work, but this 
serves to emphasize the great value that 
could be secured for the children by the 
full acceptance of all that a reasonable 
permanency in office could mean. The plan 
of changing teachers from school to school 
in a district is too expensive for both teach- 
ers and pupils, for it deprives them of that 
essential equipment—a mutual knowledge 
of each other. The responsibility for the 


work and later life of the child which the - 


teacher bears becomes more marked with 
each succeeding year. 

With longer periods for teaching should 
come different requirements for the begin- 
ner. Thorough preparation prior to teach- 
ing is indispensable for successful work, 
but the test of efficiency in order to fulfil 
the mission of a good teacher requires in 
addition a knowledge of the immediate 
school and the life surrounding it. The 
conditions for doing permanent good for 
education in the public schools could be at 
once greatly improved if each provisional 
teacher were required to teach as an aid, 
or helper, for a period of at least one year. 

On account of having no cities that pre- 
sent openings to the aspiring young men and 
women, Somerset county is fortunate in 
having a beginning class of teachers that 
ranks above the average. Yet, taking into 
consideration the teacher’s own estimate of 
her first year’s work, after she had sufficient 
experience, and the facts Jearned from ob- 
servation, we are led to believe that no 
person should be elected as teacher until 
she has served a probationary term as an 
aid teacher. A fair comparison of a school 
taught by inexperienced teachers with one 
taught by the same experienced teacher for 
a number of years, shows that one year out 
of six is lost to the pupils of the former 
school. This means a loss of one and one- 
half years to each pupil who quits school 
at the close of his ninth year, or about 
twenty-four dollars in actual tuition—not 
to mention his individual loss which would 
at least be the equal of his earning power 
at the age of sixteen, or three hundred dol- 
lars. An average of eight pupils quit coun- 
try schools each year and the same propor- 
tion of loss falls to each one of them, or 
almost the equal in tuition alone of a fair 
salary for an aiding teacher. As a rule 
the same schools, year after year, serve as 
a trying ground for beginners. If it is 
necessary and wise for a man who contem- 
plates the running of a delicate machine to 
serve for a time as helper, how supremely 
necessary is it that the teacher who is to 
train the most wonderful of all machines 
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fulfils this condition. This would approxi- 
mately necessitate the hiring of one aid 
teacher for every three schools in rural dis- 
tricts and would, of course, cost quite a 
sum of money. But when money can be 
used in promoting the development of the 
best that is in mankind, it is serving in its 
most potential capacity. If we have faith 
in our free institutions, we should be will- 
ing to provide educational facilities that 
will bring out the strength, courage and 
character of the children. Inasmuch as the 
Pennsylvania state debt has now been ex- 
tinguished and the state from its very 
office stands as the great moderator that 
must see to it, not only that no hindrances 
be imposed upon the full and free expan- 
sion of intelligence, but also that all proper 
assistance and encouragement be supplied 
to further it, I believe that after the neces- 
sary appropriations are made the residue of 
the present annual income should be used 
for schools, and that the foregoing pro- 
vision should be made for the upbuilding 
of the cause of popular education. 


The next item on the programme taken 

up by the County Superintendents was 
THE PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Question: How keep outbuildings in a 
sanitary condition? 

Supt. Welfling, of Potter, said that he 
held the teacher responsible for the condi- 
tion of the closets. It is the teacher’s duty 
to do the janitor work in the rural districts 
where it is not otherwise provided. 

Supt. Davis suggested that the closets 
be kept locked and that the key be kept in 
the school house. 

Supt. Evans suggested that an automatic 
seat be made. 

Dr. McKeever reported that the Water- 
man Waterbury people have a sanitary 
closet ready for the market. 

Supt. Sweeney reported that his directors 
are rapidly putting in concrete closets and 
that they are very satisfactory. A com- 
mittee in each school is appointed to see 
that the closet is always in a clean and 
sanitary condition and the results are very 
satisfactory. 

Question: If we are to have assistant 
superintendents, how shall we make the 
best use of them? 

Supt. Hamilton: In Allegheny county 
we have had one assistant for eight years 
and now we have three. The county is 
divided into three parts, and each assistant 
looks after the schools in his section, and 
the County Superintendent takes the whole 
county for his labor and goes where he is 
most needed. The system works very well. 
Each school in the county is visited twice 
and the poor schools three or four times. 
The salary designated by the code for as- 
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sistant county superintendents is a disgrace 
to modern civilization. 

Dr. Reuben Post Halleck, of Louisville, 
spoke briefly before the County Superin- 
tendents. He said salaries are like the 
tariff, local questions. You can get an 
increase in salary if you can show to the 
community that you are worth the increase. 
You must. appeal to the life of the com- 
munity. If you will show the farmer how 
to grow three ears of corn where but one 
originally grew, you will have demonstrated 
your worth to the community and your 
salary will take care of itself. You must be 
successful. Show that you are worth an 
increase and you will get it. You must 
appeal to throbbing life to get things. 
County Superintendents should select as 
assistants local persons who know the job. 
Personality and character will compel them 
to learn the game. Character compels suc- 
cess. If you want a thing and can show 
that you can give value you will get it. 

Question: What Training Should the 
Country Boy and Girl Have? 

Dr. William A. McKeever, of Manhattan, 
Kansas: We all like to be governed by 
some one who does it kindly, if he is big 
enough to do the job. The right sort of a 


boss is needed in every community. To’ 


turn a good man or a good woman out of 
his or her position often puts them on their 
feet. How should we feed a boy or girl? 
Should the food be the same as is used for 
an adult? or an infant? Feed him in ac- 
cordance with his need; consult the nature 
of the boy or girl. There is a certain physi- 
cal nature that is general to the race; cer- 
tain human instincts come to the surface, 
which ought to guide us in our treatment 
of boys and girls. Feed the boy the food 
his nature craves. We want to get into 
the game of life if we would know how 
to handle the growing boy. We must de- 
sire to be somebody and to do something. 
Meet the child’s nature and make his in- 
stincts to function. Give the boy and gir! 
such material as will satisfy the inner 
cravings of the soul—the unfolding of the 
inner cravings of something to do and 
something to be. We do not study biog- 
raphy enough. We must study funda- 
mentals as to how life grows through en- 
vironment and experience. All education 
begins from the standpoint of the one being 
educated. 

Agriculture and Domestic Science should 
be taught. Make them somewhat indi- 
vidual, Must all the good boys who grow 
up on the farm stay there? Not always; I 
would teach as much Agriculture to the 
city boy as to the country boy. What for? 
To make men of them. 

The great problem of the country school 
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is to find out how young life grows and 
develops. It is to get the boy and the girl 
in the right place to live. We must help 
them to find their calling and prepare them 
in a general way to meet the demands of 
that calling. 

Teach Agriculture and Domestic Science 
with the purpose of giving the inner nature 
just as many kinds of experiences as it is 
possible to give. There is often a public 
school and a school of life: they should 
be one. Don’t give.the boy a narrow edu- 
cation; Agriculture is broadening. 

Your problem as County Superintendent 
is to get the boards of education to see 
that money invested in play grounds is a 
business investment. The boy’s instinct 
for work must be met, as must his instinct 
for industry and society. Society is a 
business investment. It enriches farm land 
and school boards can help to develop it by 
broadening the social activities -of the 
school. 

OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The committee on Nominations reported 
the following named officers for the ensu- 
ing year who were, on motion, duly elected. 


For President—Livingston Selzer, Potts- 
ville. Vice-President—L. Mayne Jones, Brook- 
ville. Executive Committee—H. Milton Roth, 
Gettysburg, Chairman; C. S. Knapp, Warren, 
and F. G. Welfling, Coudersport. Treasurer— 

. H. Hoffman, Norristown. Nominating 
Committee—J. W. Sweeney, St. Mary’s. Edu-- 
cational Council—J. E. Kilgore, Dushore. 


The Department then adjourned. 
MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


The following named County Superinten- 
dents were present at the meeting of the 
department: 

H. Milton Roth, Adains; Samuel Hamilton, 
Allegheny; W. A. Patton, Armstrong; David 
C. Locke, Beaver; E. M. Rapp, Berks; T. S. 
Davis, Blair; J. H. Hoffman, Bucks; Frank 
A. McClung, Butler; M. S. Bentz, Cambria; 
C. E. Plasterer, Cameron; James J. Bevan, 
Carbon; George W. Moore, Chester; N. E. 
Heeter, Clarion; Wm. E. Tobias, Clearfield ; 
Ira N. McCloskey, Clinton; Wm. W. Evans, 
Columbia; J. Kelso Green, Cumberland; H. 
V. B. Garver, Dauphin; J. W. Sweeney, Elk; 
I. H. Russell, Erie;-L. E. Smith, Franklin; 
Harry D. Freeland, Greene; J. D. Dell, Hunt- 
ingdon; James F. Ps ag Indiana; L. Mayne 
Jones, Jefferson; J. C. Taylor, Lackawanna; 
Daniel Fleisher, Lancaster; W. Lee Gilmore, 
Lawrence; John Snoke, Lebanon; Alvin 
Rupp, Lehigh ; Frank P. Hopper, Luzerne; G. B. 
Milnor, Lycoming; H. E. McConnell, Mercer ; 
James F. Wills, Mifflin; Geo. A. Grim, North- 
ampton; I. H. Mauser, Northumberland; 
Daniel A. Kline, Perry; Lucian Westbrook, 
Pike; R. O. Welfling, Potter; Livingston 
Seltzer, Schuylkill; T. A. Stetler, Snyder ; 
D. W. Seibert, Somerset; J. E. Reese Kill- 
gore, Sullivan; Wm. W. Spigelmyer, Union; 
L. R. Crumrine, Wayne; C. W. Stine, York. 
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BY” first number of The Pennsylvania School Journal was issued by Dr. Burrowes in 

January, 1852. During that year the new school monthly led the way to the first meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association in December. A condensed account of each meeting, 
from 1852 to 1912, will be given in The Journal as soon as we have room for it. It will 
include a brief record of each of these sixty-three meetings. No sessions were held in 1862, 
because of the Civil War; in 1879, when the National Association met in Philadelphia; in 
1893, World’s Fair at Chicago; nor in 1904, World’s Fair at St. Louis. 
















1852, December, Harrisburg ........ Thomas Henry Burrowes, Lancaster......... ee 
1853, August, Pittsburgh ......... John H. Brown, Philadelphia................. 122 
1853, December, Lancaster ......... John H. Brown, Philadelphia................. — 
1854, August, Pottsville .......... James Thompson, Pittsburgh.................. 182 
1854, December, Lewistown......... James Thompson, Pittsburgh.................. 112 
1855, August, Pittsburgh ......... Wm. VanLear Davis, Lancaster............... 143 
1855, December, Philadelphia........ Wm. VanLear Davis, Lancaster............... — 
1856, August, Williamsport....... James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster............ 180. 
1856, December, Harrisburg......... James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster............ 154 
1857, August, | Chambersburg...... William Roberts, Philadelphia................. 
1857, December, Indiana............ William Roberts, Philadelphia................. _— 
1858, August, Scranton........... John F. Stoddard, Prompton.................. — 
1859, August, West Chester...... Franklin Taylor, West Chester...........+.+-. 350 
180, August, Greensburg......... Charles R. Coburn, Towanda...............0. 126 
1861, August, Lewisburg.......... Andrew Burt, Pittsburgh.................000.. 04 
1863, August, Reading............ Azariah Smith, Lewistown................0e005 80 
1864, August, Altoona ........... Samuel D. Ingram, Harrisburg................ —_ 
1865, August, Meadville.......... Fordyce A. Allen, Mansfield................00- 102 
1866, August, Gettysburg......... Samuel P. Bates, Harrisburg.................. 220 
1867, August, Bellefonte.......... William F. Wyers, West Chester.............. 218 
1868, August, Allentown.......... Edward Brooks, Millersville................... 240 
189, August, Greensburg......... Samuel S. Jack, Greensburg...............008. 560 
1870, August, Lancaster ......... FLENEY SS. JONCR: CIC. 605 Sick Wiis ss vec pclsbipace es 240 
1871, August,  Williamsport....... Albert N. Raub, Lock Haven.................. 323 
1872, August, Philadelphia........ Henry Houck, Lebanon...............cseeeees 1116 
1873, August, Pittsburgh ......... George P. Hays, Washington.................- 467 
1874, August, Shippensburg....... George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh.................. 157 
1875, August, Wilkes-Barre....... William Warren Woodruff, West Chester...... EA 
1876, August, West Chester...... James Pyle Wickersham, Lancaster............ 300 
ia77, August, © Ene... ...6.ca.ccce George L. Maris, West Chester................ IQ! 
1878, July, REAGING. .. 5055 ccc William N. Aiken, Lawrence.................. 248 
1880, July, MON tie Sets ate Seek Benjamin Franklin Shaub, Lancaster.......... 124 
1881, July, Washington........ Jesse Newlin, Pottsville..............2. 000000: 38 
1882, July, Pottsville .......... James P. Andrews, Pittsburgh................. a8 
1883, July, Williamsport....... Nathan C. Schaeffer, Kutztown................ 450 
1884, July, Meadville.......... Samuel A. Baer, Reading..................5- 30 
1885, July, Harrisburg......... John Morrow, Allegheny..............2eceeeee ue 
1886, July, Allentown.......... John Q. Stewart, Harrisburg................6 620 
1887, July, Clearfield........... James M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre............. 
1888, July, Sey eS Matt. Savage, Clearfield.............secceeeeee 43 
1889, July, POON Ee o's ic ulna Elnathan Elisha Higbee, Lancaster............ 34 
1890, July, Mauch Chunk...... R, M. McNeal, Harrisburg... ....000ccccccececs 376 
1891, July, 172) os George Morris Philips, West Chester.......... 405 
182, fu Beaver Falls....... Eliphalet Oram Lyte, Millersville.............. 621 
I uly, BOE ie cieidcth co civie Samuel Hamilton, Braddock.................. 472 
1895, July, Mt. Gretna......... Eliakim Tupper Jeffers, York................. 634 
1896, July, Bloomsburg........ AS G.-C, See Ia oo. sleciesceiee viswewslgnce 331 
1807, ja? Newcastle.......... David Jewett Waller, Bloomsburg............. 424 
1898, July, Bellefonte.......... Martin Grove Brumbaugh, Philadelphia........ 221 
1899, July, Gettysburg......... Ebenezer Mackey, Reading.............+-+..++ 258 
1900, July, Williamsport....... John A. M. Passmore, Philadelphia............ 1012 
1go1, July, Philadelphia........ John Summers Stafir, Lancaster..............- 201 
1902, July, Pittsburgh ......... Junius Rudy Flickinger, Lock Haven........... 273 
1903, July, Wilkes-Barre....... Addison Jones, West Chester................4. 1144 
1905, tab Reading............ Samuel Andrews, Pittsburgh....... ... 1306 
1906, July, Altoona............ L. E. McGinnes, Steelton...... . 1008 
1907, July, Greensburg......... Reed B. Teitrick, Brookville... . 824 
1908, July, State College.......J. B. Ritchey, McKeesport.... - 540 
1909, July, Bethlehem..........Charles S. Foos, Reading......... . 2137 
1910, July, MO oe rik vue gs v0 28 Charles Lose, Williamsport............ . 1783 
1910, December, Harrisburg......... Cheesman Abiah Herrick, Philadelphia. . . 1801 
1911, December, Philadelphia........ F. W. Robbins, Lebanon............-...eeeees 2887 


1912, December, Harrisburg......... J. George Becht, Harrisburg................00. 6000-++- 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 





be response to the request of members, 
the Executive Committee directs that 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association, 
which have been somewhat amended during 
the past two or three years, be published in 
connection with the proceedings of the 
Harrisburg meeting, as amended: 


Article I. Name.—This organization shall be 
known as “ The Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association.” 

II. Object—This Association is established to 
advance the school interests of Pennsylvania, to 
unite the educational forces of the State, to 
foster proper educational ideals, to give trend to 
progressive educational movements, to stimulate 
an appreciation of the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of the profession of teaching, to main- 
tain for the teaching vocation its true place in 
the world’s work, to promote fellowship and fra- 
ternal feeling among teachers, and to forward 
and protect their interests by means of instruc- 
tion, conference and action. 

III. Membership.—There shall be two classes 
of members in the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association—active and associate. Mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction, 
and all persons actively engaged in educational 
work, as teachers, principals, or superintendents 
in educational institutions, public or private, may 
become active members; all persons interested 
in education, associate members. Associate mem- 
bers shall have all the privileges of active mem- 
bers, except the right to vote and to hold office. 


IV. Dues.—The annual dues of active and as- 
sociate members shall be one dollar. Active 
and associate members may become life members 
by the payment of ten dollars. Life members 
of the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution shall be life members of this Associa- 
tion. No person shall be entitled to the rights 
and privileges of membership until dues for the 
current year shall be paid. 

V. Officers—The officers of this Association 
shall be: A President; Vice-Presidents, consist- 
ing of the retiring President as First Vice- 
President, a Vice-President by election as Sec- 
ond Vice-President, and the Presidents of the 
several departments; a Recording Secretary and 
Corresponding or Field Secretary; a Treasurer; 
an Executive Committee of five, consisting of 
the President, the First Vice-President and three 
elective members, exclusive of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, who shall be a 
member ex-officio; three Trustees of the perma- 
nent fund of the Association, exclusive of the 
President of the Association, who shall be a mem- 
ber ex-officio, and three members of the Educa- 
tional Council. 

VI. Elections—Section 1. The officers shall 
be elected on the morning of the last day of each 
annual mage J viva voce unless more than one 
candidate shall be presented for any office, when 
the vote shall be by ballot. They shall enter 
upon their duties at the close of the meeting at 





which they are elected and shall serve until their 
successors enter upon their duties. 

Sec. 2. The President and the Second Vice- 
President shall be elected for one year: the 
Recording Secretary and Corresponding or Field 
Secretary and the Treasurer for three years, be- 
ginning at the meeting after the summer meeting 
of 1910; the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee, except the President and First Vice-President 
and State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
who shall be ex-officio members, for a term of 
three years; provided, that not more than one 
member of the Executive Committee shall be 
elected each year, unless to fill an unexpired term 
occasioned by a vacancy; three Trustees of the 
permanent fund for six years, provided, that at 
the meeting following the summer meeting of 1910, 
one Trustee shall be elected for two years, one for 
four years, and one for six years and thereafter 
one at each bi-ennial meeting for six years; three 
members of the Educational Council for a term 
of three years; provided, that not more than one 
member be elected each year except at the meet- 
ing following the summer meeting of 1910, when 
three members of said Council shall be elected, 
and they shall decide by lot who shall serve for 
one year, for two years, and for three years. 

Sec. 3. A membership card shall be accepted 
as evidence of the right to vote. 

VII. Standing Committees—Section 1. _The 
standing committees shall be as follows: Reso- 
lutions, Enrollment, Auditing, Necrology, Legis- 
lative, and Membership. 

Sec. 2. On the first day of each annual meet- 
ing of the Association the President shall appoint 
three members of a Nominating Committee, who 
with one member elected by each of the depart- 
ments shall constitute the Nominating Commit- 
tee to present candidates for the several offices 
to be filled. On the same day the President shall 
appoint five members of a Committee on Reso- 
lutions, five members on an Enrollment Com- 
mittee, exclusive of the Treasurer, three mem- 
bers of an Auditing Committee. On the third 
day of said meeting the President shall appoint 
five members of a Committee on Necrology and 
five members of a Legislative Committee, with 
the addition of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction as an advisory member. At his 
convenience, the President shall appoint a Com- 
mittee on Membership to consist of one or more 
members from each county. 

VIII. Departments.—Section 1. In order to 
carry on the work of the Association the follow- 
ing departments are authorized: 

1. County Superintendence. 

2. City and Borough Superintendence. 

3. College and Normal School. 

4. High School. 

5. Graded School. 

6. Township School. 

7. Manual Arts. 

Sec. 2. New departments may be established 
by amendment upon the written application of 
fifty members; provided, that the Executive Com- 
mittee to which the amendment shall be referred 
shall determine whether such department is a dis- 
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tinct division of educational work and shall report 
in favor of its establishment. Departments may 
be discontinued by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present at any business session of the annual 
meeting, if recommended by the Executive Com- 
mittee. All departments shall have equal rights 
and privileges. Each department shall qualify 
its own active members; provided, that in case 
of dispute the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation shall determine to which department a 
member belongs. 

Sec. 3. Each department shall elect a Presi- 
dent, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treasurer, 
a member of the Nominating Committee of the 
Association and three members of the Educa- 
tional Council for three years, and such other 
officials as it may deem necessary to conduct its 
affairs; provided, that at the meeting following 
the summer meeting of 1910 each department 
shall elect three members of the Educational 
Council, one for one year, one for two years, 
and one for three years. In addition to the 
duties usually devolving upon the Secretary and 
the Treasurer of each department, the Treasurer 
shall collect the membership fee of all persons 
who desire to join the Association and forward 
the same to the Treasurer of the Association with 
a list of such members, and the Secretary shall 
furnish the General Secretary of the Association 
with a copy of the proceedings for publication. 

Sec. 4. Round tables for the consideration of 
special phases of study or branches of learning 
may be established with the consent of the Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Sec. 5. The organization of departments shall 
be under the direction of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

IX. Educational Council.—Section 1. The 
Educational Council shall act as an educational 
advisory committee of the Association, consider 
problems referred to it by the, Association; 
prosecute origina! pedagogical investigations; en- 
courage needed legislation; stimulate interest in 
the National Educational Association ; co-operate 
with other educational agencies; and_ annually 
report and recommend such action on educational 
propositions as shall look toward definite progress. 

Sec. 2. The members of the Educational Coun- 
cil shall be the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and his Deputies, the President and 
First Vice-President of the Association, three 
members elected by the General Association, three 
members from each department and one from 
each affiliated organization. 

Sec. 3. The term of members, except those 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, his 
Deputies, the President and Vice-Presidents of 
the Association, shall be three years, unless other- 
wise provided. 

Sec. 4. Not more than one-half day of the 
general session of the Association shall be de- 
voted to the discussion of the report of the Edu- 
cational Council. 

Sec. 5. The Council may elect such officers 
as it shall deem necessary for the dispatch of 
its work. 

X. Affiliated Bodies——Associations, whose pur- 
pose is educational, may with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, become bodies affiliated 
with the General Association and be represented 
in the general meetings of the Association and 
in the Educational Council, on the payment of a 
fee of ten dollars —, to the General Asso- 
ciation, Provided, that the Pennsylvania State 


Directors’ Association shall be exempt from this 
fee. Representatives to the general meetings of 
the Association shall not have the right to vote, 
but with the consent of the President may dis- 
cuss any subject before the Association. The 
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Association shall not be responsible for 
incurred by affiliated bodies. veer 
XI. Meetings——Section 1. One stated meetin 
of the Association shall be held annually at = 
time and place as the Association or the Execu- 

tive Committee shall determine. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings shall be called by the 
President at the request of fifty members, for 
the transaction of business specified in the call. 

Sec. 3. Forty members shall constitute a quorum 
to do business. A majority of the members of a 
committee shall constitute a quorum. 

‘Sec. 4. Any department of the Association 
with the consent of the Executive Committee of 
the Association, may hold its regular and special 
meetings at such time and place as by its own 
regulations it may designate. 

Sec. 5. The Educational Council shall meet in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation and at such other times as it shall deem 
proper. 

_ Sec. 6. Round tables shall be held only at the 
time of the annual meeting. 

XII. Expenses—The ordinary expenses of each 
department, the Educational Council and the Gen- 
eral Association, as determined by the Executive 
Committee of the Association shall be borne by 
the General Asociation, and all bills shal! be 
sent to the chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The Association will be responsible only for bills 
presented within ten days after the close of the 
annual meeting. Members of the Educational 
Council shall defray their own personal expenses 
in attending its meetings. 

XIII. Permanent Fund—Section 1. A perma- 
nent fund shall be created by the Association 
and invested as closely as possible under the 
direction of the Trustees, only in bonds properly 
issued by a school district of Pennsylvania or 
in municipal bonds in which the savings banks of 
Pennsylvania are authorized by law to invest 
their deposits. Additions to the permanent fund 
shall be made only on recommendation of the 
Executive Committee. 

Sec. 2. The income of investments shall be 
used by the Educational Council for prosecuting 
pedagogical inquiries, circulating educational doc- 
uments and for such other educational purposes 
as the Executive Committee may direct. 

XIV. By-Laws.—By-Laws not inconsistent with 
this Constitution may be adopted by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at a stated meeting 
of the Association. The provisions of any sec- 
tion of the By-Laws may be suspended for a 
single meeting by the same vote. 

XV. Amendments.—This Constitution may be 
altered or amended at a stated meeting of the 
Association by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present; provided, that the alteration or amend- 
ment has been proposed in writing on a previous 
day of said meeting. 


BY-LAWS. 


Article I. Duties of Officers—Section 1. The 
President shall preside at all meetings of the 
Association and of the Executive Committee or 
delegate the duty of presiding to one of the 
Vice-Presidents, deliver an inaugural address; 
call the meetings of the Executive Committee; 
call special meetings of the Association when 
properly requested; appoint committees to make 
local arrangements for the meetings as author- 
ized; appoint committees not otherwise provided 
for; sign all orders drawn on the Treasurer; 
send and answer fraternal messages and greet- 
ings; and perform the usual duties devolving 
upon the President of an organization. On the 
expiration of his term of office as President, he 
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shall become First Vice-President for the ensuing 
ear. 

* Sec. 2. The First Vice-President, in the ab- 
sence of the President for any cause or at his 
request, shall perform the duties of President, 
and in the absence of the First Vice-President, 
such duties shall devolve upon the Second Vice- 
President and in his absence upon the President 
of a depart:nent in the following order: County 
Superintendence, City and Borough Superinten- 
dence, College and Normal School, High School, 
Graded School, Ungraded School, and Manual 
Arts. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall keep a full and 
accurate report of the proceedings of the general 
meetings of the Association and of the Execu- 
tive Committee; prepare a list of the members 
of the Association; have charge of the volume 
of proceedings; collect and file all documents; 
prepare the proceedings of the general sessions 
and the department meetings for publication, and 
for this purpose shall employ such assistance as 
the- Executive Committee may approve. He shall 
receive a salary of twenty-five dollars a year. The 
Executive Committee shall employ the services of 
a Corresponding or Field Secretary, as may be 
considered most expedient, providing for the ex- 
pense of the office and paying such salary as may 
be necessary to make the work of the Association 
useful to the educational interest of the whole 
state, and to promote the professional welfare of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania. 

Sec. 4. The Treasurer shall collect and have 
custody of all the funds of the Association, ex- 
cept the permanent fund; pay out the same only 
on orders signed by the President and Secretary ; 
keep an exact itemized account of receipts and 
expenditures; make vouchers for all expenditures ; 
make a written report of the same and of the 
condition of the finances at each annual meeting 
of the Association’ and shall give such bond at 
the expense of the Association as the Executive 
Committee shall fix. He shall be chairman of the 
Enrollment Committee and shall receive a salary 
of twenty-five dollars and such additional com- 
pensation for clerical help as the Executive Com- 
mittee may approve. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Committee shall man- 
age the general business and interests of the 
Association and have entire charge of the As- 
sociation between sessions; fill vacancies occur- 
ring in any official position in the interim be- 
tween meetings, for the unexpired term, unless 
otherwise provided for; prepare the program and 
arrange the order of business for the annual 
meeting; make suitable railway arrangements; 
promulgate information concerning meetings; 
recommend the establishment of new, and the 
discontinuance of old, departments; consider and 
report upon all applications for expenditure of 
funds; approve bills; and perform such other 
duties as are set forth in the Constitution. 

Sec. 6. The Trustees shall perform the duties 
outlined in Article XIII of the Constitution, and 
at each annual meeting of the Association shall 
report the amount of money in the permanent 
fund, the investments which have been made, and 
the receipts and disbursements during the year as 
authorized by the Executive Committee. 

Duties of Committees—Section 1. The 
Committee on Nomination shall nominate candi- 
dates for the offices of the Association and shall 
report on the morning of the last day of the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Resolutions shall 
report at the last session of the general meeting, 
and all resolutions expressive of the policy of the 
Association shall be referred to said committee 
without discussion. 

Sec. 3. The Enrollment Committee shall as- 
sist the Treasurer in enrolling the members and 





collecting the membership fees. It shall prepare 
and hand to the Secretary on the last day of the 
annual meeting a complete list of the members 
of the Association for one year arranged by coun- 
ties, with their positions, and postoffice addresses. 

Sec. 4. The Auditing Committee shall audit 
the Treasurer’s accounts and make a thorough 
examination of the finances of the Association. 
On the second day of the annual meeting, it shall 
present a written report. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Necrology shall re- 
port at the annual meeting of the Association 
succeeding its appointment, the names and the 
obituaries of the members who have died during 
the year. 

_Sec. 6. The Legislative Committee shall con- 
sider all measures referred to it by the Associa- 
tion together with such conditions as in the opin- 
ion of the committee require legislative action, 
and report to the Association the result of its 
deliberations. It shall also endeavor to secure 
the enactment into laws of such measures as are 
recommended by the Association for said pur- 
pose, and shall scrutinize all proposed school 
statutes brought before the Legislature of the 
State. It shall have power to increase its num- 
bers, with the consent of the President of the 
Association. 

Sec. 7. _The Membership Committee shall co- 
operate with the President and the Executive 
Committee in advertising the meetings of the 
Association and in urging teachers to join and 
shall serve during the term of the President 
appointing. 

Sec. 8. The Legislative Committee and the 
Committee on Necrology shall serve for one year 
from time of appointment. All other committees 
named in these By-Laws shall serve during the 
meeting at which they are appointed. 

III. Proceedings——Section 1. All papers or 
addresses read or delivered before the Associa- 
tion shall become the property of the Associa- 
tion, and may be published in its proceedings. 
No paper nor address shall be read in the ab- 
sence of its author without the consent of the 
Executive Committee. No paper prepared for 
the day session of the Association shall exceed 
twenty minutes in length, and no speaker except 
the person opening the discussion which follows 
the reading of said paper shall occupy more than 
five minutes except by consent of the Association. 

Sec. 2. Any persons reading a paper or deliv- 
ering an address which is afterwards the subject 
of discussion before the Association shall have 
the privilege of closing the discussion. 

Sec. 3. The proceeding of the general meet- 
ings of the Association and of each department 
may be published annually in the Pennsylvania 
School Journal—the official organ of the Asso- 
ciation. The proceedings, the Constitution and 
By-Laws, the statistical history of the Associa- 
tion, an itemized statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of the meeting, and a list of mem- 
bers may be published- in full in a volume under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Association, 
the President, and the Secretary for the preced- 
ing year; provided, that in the opinion of the 
Executive Committee the funds of the Associa- 
tion warrant the publication. 

Sec. 4. The proceedings of affiliated bodies 
may be published with the proceedings of the | 
Association provided said bodies pay a pro-rata 
membership share of the expenses for publication 
and distribution. 

ec. - Members ‘of the Association and of 
affiliated bodies who have complied with the re- 
quirements of the Constitution and the By-Laws 
shall be entitled to a printed volume of its pro- 
ceedings. These volumes may also be purchased 
from the Secretary at a price fixed by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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only $42. The consequence of which was, that my 
brother lost his house, while there was yet to pay the 
$200 borrowed from a friend.” Says a writer: “ But 
even in this disastrous state of affairs, Keller was not 
to be disheartened. His whole soul was wrapped up 
in this one composition, and he felt that the sole cause 
of his failure had been bad management. He deter- 
mined to try Boston, and there had it introduced to 
the public and to the city authorities, by the perform- 
ance of some of the principal bands. In this manner it 
soon gained the favor and popularity it so well merited. 
On every important public occasion here it was the 





[January, 


first on the programme. At the surrender of the bat- 
tle flags to the State authorities, it was performed by 
Gilmore’s Band, at the request of Governor Andrew. 
For years on every Independence Day it has been the 
first piece performed on Boston Common. At the 
Great Jubilee inaugurated by Gilmore, the hymn was 
an attractive feature of the programme, and new words, 
entitled “ Angel of Peace,” were written for it, express 
ly for the occasion, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Both 
are found facing each other, in the fourth Number of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. Matthias Keller died 
in the city of Boston October 13, 1875. He deserves 
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1. The sun had sunk behind the hill, Across yon dreary moor, When wet and cold there 
2. My father’s dead, my mother’s left With four poor children small, And what is worse for 
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reap and mow, To be a farm-er’s 
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to be remembered as one of America’s composers. 
Prominent as he is, we learn from his life how in- 
tensely loyal to their adopted country foreign-born citi- 
zens often are. In truth it may be said of many, that, 
having experienced oppression at home, they all the 
more appreciate the sweets of liberty which this blessed 
land has giventhem. To this class belongs the writer 
himself, who says, with all his heart, “God bless Amer- 
ica forever and ever! May it never cease to be the land 
of the free, and the home of the brave.” —Xarl Merz. 

I remember finding the children, to whom I was 
about to give a music lesson, in a most disorderly con- 





dition. Something had occurred which had aroused 
their displeasure, and they were making known their 
feelings by the various mischievous tricks in which 
school children are so skilled. The room was too 
noisy for words, so I took my seat at the piano and 
began playing a quiet air. The noise gradually sub- 
sided, order soon reigned, and in the place of scowls 
and troubled looks I saw smiling, peaceful faces. The 
music had done for me what neither. coaxing nor 
scolding could have done so quickly or so well. There 
is certainly some valuable force in an art that reaches 
the feelings so readily and with such magic power. 
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